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THE BOWSPRIT 


THIS ISSUE opens appropriately in this centennial year : 


with an article on Gandhiji: “Gandhis Autobio- 
graphy: The Leader as a Child” by Erik Erikson. The 
article is not idly laudatory; Gandhi does not need that. 
: It represents an early stage of a serious effort to under- 
stand this man who not only was a leader of India and 
an inspiration to millions throughout the world but is a 
living influence and seems sure to be one of those few 
world leaders to whose essential thought men from all 
cultures will continue to turn for elevating sustenance. 


The central section is devoted to some recent em- 
phases in American literature. Because the new psy- 
chological insights of the 20th century are the distinc- 
tive influences acting on contemporary writers, it is 
prefaced by Donald M. Kaplan’s article on “Psycho- 
analysis since Freud.” Dr. Kaplan analyzes the ideas of 
Anna Freud, Rene Spitz, and Erik H. Erikson (author 
of the first article in this issue). 





Then Nathan Glick, in “Fifty Years of the 
American Novel, discusses the evolution of the 
novel since World War I, and Saul Bellow in “Ideas 
and the Novel: An Interview” considers his own 
efforts and concerns as a novelist today. 

Richard Kostelanetz attempts to explain recent 
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poetry, and four samples of this poetry follow—poems 
by John Berryman, Robert Lowell, Brother Antoninus, 
and Theodore Roethke. Finally, Walter Kerr presents 
a thoughtful study of the current theatre in “The 
Theatre of Say It! Show It!” 

It is interesting to observe how the search for new 
meaning today is leading almost all types of expres- 
sion—poetry, drama, the novel, music, the fine arts— 
to reject their traditional forms (at least for the time 
being) lest the wholeness of modern perception and the 
full awareness of experience be blocked. 

Yet at the same time American literary criticism, 
which has reached a distinguished level in the last 
twenty-five years, continues its close, reasoned analysis 
of form and content. Illustrative of this is James M. 
Cox's case study of two 19th century writers whose 
influence on the American self-image persists, ““Emer- 
son and Hawthorne: Trust and Doubt.” 





Towards the end of the issue are two articles 
written before their authors became special assistants 
to President Nixon, one by Henry A. Kissinger on 
“Central Issues of U.S. Foreign Policy” and the other 
about young Americans at home, “The New Left and 
Liberal Values” by Daniel P. Moynihan. The issue 
closes with a brief review of a biography of William 
James whose doctrine of indeterminism is, according 
to the reviewer, Richard W.B. Lewis, crucially relevant 
today. 


M.C. 


GANDHTS AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
THE LEADER AS A CHILD 





ERIK H. 


ERIKSON 


Erik H. Erikson, Professor of Human Development and Lecturer 
in Psychiatry at Harvard University, is widely known for his books on 


contemporary youth: 


“Childhood and Society" (1963), “Insight and 


Responsibility” (1964), and “Youth and Crisis" (1968).-He has also 
applied his psychoanalytic skills to a study of Martin Luther (“Young 
Man Luther,” 1958) and to a study of Mahatma Gandhi in the article 
reprinted here, another in “Daedalus” Summer 1968, and in 1969 in a 
full-length book entitled “Gandhi's Truth: On the Origins of Militant 


Non-Violence.” 


THE “PRESENCE” of Mahatma Gandhi 
does not come through in the printed 
word, least-of all in what he is reported to 
have said about himself. His autobio- 
graphy was written in his native Gujarati, 
a language spoken only by a fraction of 
fiis countrymen. For the vast majority it 
had to be translated into other regional 
languages. 

For us it was translated by his faitbful 
secretary who sacrifices to an almost 
schoolboyish fidelity much of the passion, 
the poignancy and the humour that (so I 
have come to believe) shines through in 
Gandhi's Gujarati as well as in his own 
use of English. 

This accounts for some, but not for 
all, of the haze surrounding the intimate 
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events of his first fifty years which are 
recorded in his autobiography, the stand- 
ard history of his beginnings. Out of this 
text there has emerged a stereotyped 
Gandhi who is almost too open to frag- 
mentary psychoanalytic interpretation, 
while in many ways he fails to make 


psychological sense. 


The Middle Years 


Ihave been trying to visualize him and 
to “hear” him in his middle years, just 
before he became the Mahatma. In what 
I have perceived he stands out almost 
hauntingly as a man who while small and 
ascetic was of infectious agility and ener- 
£y, totally serious and yet of a pervasive 
gaiety, always himself and yet attuned to > 
each counterplayer, and most of all 
utterly and always there. 
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Such a man, of course, can on oc- 
casion also be demonstratively tired and 
desperately sick. And he is by no means 
always likable. The level of “liking,” 
however, seems hardly to apply, unless 
‘one has special reasons (and surprisingly 


.many Indians do) to dislike him. 


But after having read him or having 
talked to men and women who knew him, 
it comes as.a shock almost conducive to 
tears to hear his clear, calm and maternal 
voice on a noisy old record or to see him 
move about gaily in a jerky amateur 
movie. 


The Youth 


. I have also tried to visualize the child 
who was to be that man, and have been 
similarly moved by stiffly posed photo- 
graphs depicting little Moniya or young 
Mohandas. One senses that he was ever 
80 much more exquisitely put together 
than the sum of the stories told about him 
would suggest. 

Who can describe, who “analyze” 


` such a young man? Straight, and yet not 


stiff; shy, and yet not withdrawn; fearful, 
and yet determined; intelligent, and yet 
not bookish; wilful, and yet not stubborn; 
sensual, and yet not soft; all of which 
adds up to an integrity that is, in essence, 
unexplainable, and without which no 
evaluation holds. 

. Imagining the life that was ahead of 
that boy and that young man, one cannot 
help thinking that the funeral pyre that 
consumed his remains to the bones was 
an elemental event of pity and charity, 
compared to the totem meal by which 
his memory is now devoured by friends 
and adversaries alike. . 


Many féed on him, deriving pride 
from having owned him, or from having 
intelligently disposed of him, or from 
being able to classify the lifeless pieces. 
But nobody thereby acquires (for that is 
the archaic illusion of a toteni meal) that 
grace which held him together and which 
gave him—and through him, millions— 
a special and most rare kind of 
aliveness. I i 

But it must be granted that his own . 
references to himself as-a child (and I 
shudder to think how a computer would 
judge his inventory of self-images) are 
deadeningly repetitious to the Western 
ear. He was, we are told, not a good 
student, but somehow did quite well with- 
out half trying. Most jealously watching 
his own character, he became tearful 
when doubted. Very shy and seemingly 
uncritical of elders, he was intensely 
aware of their foibles, and attached to 
them by Ais wish to serve them. Not given 
to playful levity, he preferred fantasies 
and stories extolling devotion to parents. 

Married at thirteen to a girl who 
would not be taught by him to read and 
write, he made her accept him as a hus- 
band driven by carnal desire of an alleged 
magnitude that might have debilitated 
them for life. He tried desperately to re- 
form his friend and “evil genius," a Mus- 
lim boy who went to unbelievable lengths 
to counter-reform him in the worldly 
ways of meat-eating and prostitution. 
Such a stereotyped record is all that many 
a reader will remember. 

Two scenes stand out and must be 
read with a fresh eye by any would-be 
interpreter. They both concern the ailing 
father who had been invalided in an 
accident on the way to the boy’s wedding. 


* One is a formal confession among all. 
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these confessions, the other an account of 
the death of the father whom the boy had 
nursed passionately. This is (to use Kier- 
kegaard's word) the Curse in the story, 
for the father died in an uncle's arms 
while Mohandas was lying with his 
(pregnant) wife. 


Freudian Reconstruction 


Since the "reconstruction" of leaders 
as the children they may have been has 
become an inescapable pursuit, I propose 
to reevaluate bere Gandhi's version of his 
childhood and youth. I 

The analytic genius of Freud has 
bequeathed to us a certain grammar and 
syntax of what may be called traumato- 
logy, which makes it almost impossible, 
given some goodwill seasoned with more 
or less therapeutic intent, not to see what 
is basically “wrong” with somebody. In 
applying my traumatological metier to 
young Luther I have attempted to under- 
stand also the fabulous restorative energy 
of youth which helped his native genius to 
reaffirm Christian faith with new liveliness 
and power.* 

In studying middle-aged Gandhi, I 
must try to trace indications that such a 
leader started to develop his singular 
effectiveness as well as his great concerns 
rather early in life, and that attempts to 
reduce the quality of these concerns to 
earlier as well as bigger and better child- 
hood traumata is wrong in: method and 


. perhaps evil in influence. Just because the 


time has come when man must under- 
stand the nature and the danger of what 





*Young Man Luther 


he calls greatness, it is not enough to 
equate that phenomenon with some kind 
of extraordinary defect. 

Some great men, it is true, do appear 
to have great neuroses. Their mortal con- 
flicts, however, do not seem containable 
within a set of symptoms, even if they 
oblige us by offering flamboyant confes- 
sions resembling the kind of data seen in 


. case histories. 


The varieties of great confessions, and 
their varying impact on their times, cer- 
tainly call for a William James. There is 
always some naive self-revelation in any 
outpouring of autobiographic data. Yet, 
each given medium (diary, conversation 
or autobiography) has its own formallaws 
and serves tradition and personal style. 

As to unconscious motivation, we 
must always remember that the autobio- 
grapher has not agreed to a therapeutic 
contract by which he promises to put into 
words all his “free associations," so'that 
we may help him to compare them: with 
inner and outer “reality.” 

Memories, then, are an intrinsic part 
of the actuality in which they emerge. Our 
first concern must be with the stage of life 
in which a given medium was used to 
retell, relive or reactivate an earlier stage 
for the purpose of heightening some sense 
of actuality in the telling. 

At best, memories connect meaning- 
fully what happened once and what is 
happening now. If they are painful, they 
at least cover from the defeats of the 
past the stragglers of unlived potentials. 
All confessions want to settle a curse. 


The Autobiography: Historical Event 


First, then, we consider Gandhi’s 
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autobiography as an historical event in its 
own right. I have pointed to the Indian 
language problem which gives it a certain 
opaqueness. But biographers also ignore 
the honest methodological statements 


. with which Gandhi himself introduces his 


autobiography. “I have no spare time. I 
could only write a chapter week by week. 
Something has to be written for Navajivan 
every week. Why should it not be the 
autobiography? ...” 


The autobiography, then, was written 


as a series of weekly “columns” over 
several years. Each column concludes 
with a moral, the full meaning of which 
could be grasped only by a reader who 
knows how Indian elders speak to 
children and youth and how the young 
are inclined to react. 

‘Gandhi, at the time, was approaching 
sixty, and thus, maybe somewhat pre- 
cociously, speaking out of a stage of life 
that has (or had) a definite connotation 
within the Hindu life cycle: “What I want 
.. to achieve—what I have been striving and 
pining to achieve these. . . years,—is self- 
realization, to see God face to face, to 
attain Moksha.” 

Moksha means final renunciation and 
withdrawal; and his testamental tone is 
further explained in the expressed resolve 
. that “...only those matters of religion 
that can be comprehended as much by 
children as by older people, will be in- 
cluded in this story.” 

Only against this background can we 
search these confessions for revelations of 
hidden motivation. And never assume 
without good reason that a man like 
Gandhi is revealing “unconsciously” 
what is welcome evidence to the spying 
modern eye. ' 


It is, for example, futile to think that e 


one can *'expose" feminine conflicts in a 


'man who says with an utterly relaxed 
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smile that he aspires to being "half a 
woman"—and who remains a leader of 
men and women. At any rate, autobio- 
graphies are written at certain late stages 
of life for the purpose of re-creating one- 
self in the image of one's own method; 
and they are written so as to make that 
image convincing. 

Susanne Rudolph has enlarged in this 
journal (The American Scholar) on the 
astonishing fact that such “confessions” 
could be politically effective because an 
Indian audience “felt further reassured 
that the conditions of his political potency 
had been long preparing and had been 
severely tested.” One could point here to 
Western examples of the singular impact 
of famous confessions of diverse kinds, 
from St. Augustine’s to Rousseau’s, and 
to the Interpretation of Dreams, each a 
work that advanced man’s awareness 
radically by the way in which a man be- 
came the originator of a new “honest 
method” by asking himself “why not 
me?” and “why not now?” z 

Such decisions and such deeds share a 
peculiar greatness certainly akin to what 
Gandhi called “truth-force.” If Gandhi, 
then, “lived his private life in public” and 
if his private restraint became a matter of 
public concern, it was because both he 
and those who observed him believed that 
a man’s claims to be just, to command 
others, and to attain the wisdom of a 
statesman, “were proportional to the 
capacity for self-restraint," and this 
particularly in a civilization permeated 
with ancient concepts concerning the 
“sublimation” of life-creating semen into 
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the power of thought—and into political 
potency. 

But autobiographies are also written 
at specific periods of public life. In 1925 
Gandhi was “politically silent.” His 
career was then at best a plateau reached 
after a steep ascent and now stretching 
toward a nebulous horizon: whether there 
would be another ascent was then hard to 
know. ix 
Let us look back. Gandhi had spent 
two decades in South Africa where he had 
developed the method of Satyagraha or 
Truth Force. First negatively translated 
as nonviolence, Satyagraha constitutes 
the faith that he who can face his own 
propensities for hate and violence “in 
truth" can count on a remnant of truth 
in the most vicious opponent, if he ap- 
proaches him actively with the simple 
logic of incorruptible love. 

He had been in his middle forties when 
he returned to India and, after a period 
of "probation," had applied his method 
first locally (in support of peasants in the 
Himalayan foothills and of the workers 


devoted himself to the purification of him- — 
self and of India, both to be achieved by 
spinning, praying and self-control accord- 
ing to the faith that never left him, name- 
ly, that purity is (and brings) freedom, 
even: as truth is (and results in) non- 
violence. 

. He had witnessed the danger of re- 
doubled violence in the wake of all- ` 
applied nonviolence and wanted to work 
his way into the people's hearts “‘silently 


`so far as possible, even as I did between 


1915-1919." He was often depressed. He 
fasted to unite his followers. Concluding 
a twenty-one-day fast he said a prayer in 
which he asked God to make him his 
instrument if he should again “enter the 
world of strife,” reminding Him of 
Napoleon “who planned much and found 
himself a prisoner in St. Helena" and of 
the “mighty Kaiser, who aimed at the 
crown of Europe and is reduced to the 


. Status of a private gentleman." 


in Ahmedabad) and then nationally in the- ` 


form of widespread civil disobedience. 
This latter undertaking he had called off 
himself because he had felt that the Indian 
masses were not ready for it. 

As he had proudly demanded, he had 
been sentenced to six years in jail but had 
been released after two. He had found 
the political climate changed, and what 
unity he had been able to create between 
Hindus and Moslems had already been’ 
decisively weakened. His leaderless fol- 
lowers in nonviolence and noncoopera- 
tion had acquired the nickname “Non- 
Changers.” | : t 

He now withdrew from politics and 


The relationship of each installment 
to the detailed course of events will un- — 
doubtedly be clarified when the monu- ` 


- mental publication in chronological order 


of “Gandhi’s Collected Works" includes 
that stage of his life. In the meantime, the 
general mood of that period should 
caution us against accepting at face value 
the memories concerning the child who . 
became that man. l 

But the peculiarities of the autobio- 
graphy must also be underscored because 
the occasionally priggish tone and the 
monotonous references to “lust” create a 
barrier between the originator of Satya- 
graha and today’s and tomorrow’s fight- 
ers for peace. 

For what is at stake is the future of 


what he called "truth-force" in a techno- 
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logical world predictably more affluent 
and less ascetic, and the relationship of a 
~ more sovereign sensuality (including its 
more sovereign sacrifice) to creative 
peacefulness, 

As I have discussed davhei (The 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Septem- 
` ber, 1965) Konrad Lorenz and others 

have even given us reason to believe that 
the propensities for peace that Gandhi 
sought in man’s strenuously purified 
nature and developed into a technique of 
nonviolence, may, in fact, be part of our 
“instinctive” animal equipment. 

The confessions, then, almost audibly 
dictated to St. Augustine, Rousseau, or 
Kierkegaard by precocious and over- 
warning conscience (and do these admir- 
able men not all, at times, sound near- 
untruthful when they are unable to rise 
above the bog of self-accusation?), are no 
longer the most -representative evidence 
for the nature of evil in man. 

One man has seen to that: Freud. In 
his Interpretation of Dreams he has found 
a way of listening in to the conflict of 
“inner institutions,” and of exposing by 

. systematic self-analysis the unconscious 
deals that moralistic conscience can make 
with human cruelty and licentiousness. 

Before we can make full use of that 
insight, however, we must understand 
how these inner deals have also been built 
into cultural institutions. If Gandhi's 
ascetic self-revelations seem sometimes 
characterized by a florid obsessiveness, so 
are the opposite extremes of his culture, 
for example, the exhaustive inventory of 
erotic variations depicted on voluptuous 
temple facades or listed in pedantic 
handbooks. 

To sum up: at the time when Gandhi 
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wrote the autobiography he had behind ^r 


him a probationary period during which 
he had been a mahatma followed by a 


meteoric rise to the Mahatmaship—a , 


position entirely reformulated by him as 
one uniting politics and religion. Having 
then withdrawn from politics he was in 
some danger of continuing as nothing- 
but-the-Mahatma. 


In his utterances of these years he- 


consolidated the Mahatmaship exactly 
midway between the creation of a new 
secular religiosity, and a fresh political 
beginning, this time on the more solid 
basis of a wide appeal to the masses. And 
while at the conclusion of the autobio- 
graphy he had reached the end of the 
plateau and saw that a new ascent was 
ahead of him, he ended with words remi- 
niscent of the beginning: “I must reduce 
myself to zero.’ 

Zero, however, as Joan Bondurant 
has recently reemphasized, is a number 
powerful, indeed, in Indian thinking. To 
those who would take out of such a 
context any scene either as "factual" or 
as a distortion of memory inviting inter- 
pretation, one is inclined to recommend 
a psycho-historical criterion. An item in 
an autobiography should be judged 
first for its meaning in the stage of 
the recorders’ life, and secondly, for its 
meaning in the course of his whole life 
history. I 

But this means that at the same time 
it must be seen also in the immediate 
context of contemporary history, and in 
the historical process of which it is but a 
stage, Only then can one turn to the 
remembered item itself, and see what set 
of criteria would give it a certain convinc- 
ing probability. 
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Experiments with Truth: The Background 


We will now turn to at least one of the 


idiosyncratic trends that are recognizable 
in the autobiography and throughout the 
course of Gandhi's life. He calls his auto- 
biography, The Story of My Experiments 
with Truth. And his most readable bio- 
grapher, B.R. Nanda, can say: “What was 
extraordinary was the way his adventures 
ended. In every case he posed for himself 
a problem for which he sought a solution 
by framing a proposition in moral 
algebra." 

Such judgement is obviously in line 
with Gandhi’s dominant "line," but, one 
must ask, is it compatible with a man's, 
any man's, development? 

In projecting this experimental spirit 
backward, does the aging man make his 
childhood conform to the needs of his old 
age? Or do the traumata of his childhood 
now, indeed, exact an irreversible forfeit? 

: Or do the old man and the child now 
meet each other in a mutual recognition 
that may be an intrinsic potential of the 
human life cycle—and possibly a kind of 
psychological euthanasia? 

If Gandhi was an existential experi- 
mentalist all his life, this propensity must 
have had precursors suited to the capa- 
cities of a little boy and of a young man. 
For surely (and this is our second set of 
criteria for a valid psycho-historical item) 
an early event should be compatible with 
the developmental stage at which it is said 
to have occurred. And there should be a 
plausible developmental continuity be- 
tween the pervasive experimentalism of 
little Moniya, and of young Mohandas, 
and that of Mr. M. K. Gandhi and of the 
aging Mahatma. 


Here, as pointed out, we are not only 
interested in the traumata that drive-a 
man into particular avenues of greatness, 
but in some of the very ingredients of that 
future greatness, that is, in the kind of ` 
active tension that he maintained at each 
stage even where and when he seemed 
diffident, and by which he cultivated in 
himself a secret propensity for leadership 
even when and perhaps just when he 
seemed to be failing. 

He was once a child with limitations 
set by the limits of development, and yet, 
the saying “the child is father of the man" 
makes particular sense for special men: 
they, indeed, strive to become their own 
fathers and, in a way, their parents’ 
fathers while not yet adult. 

Just because any childhood scene, 


' however, nowadays fits into a stereotyped ` 
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scenery of infantile complexes, it is doub- 
ly important to take the time to visualize 
the actual setting of childhood events. 

Here the world owes a lasting debt to 
Pyarelal (Nayar) who was Gandhi’s 
secretary for nearly three decades, and 
who has undertaken to write a compre- 
hensive biography. The Last Phase ap- 
peared in 1956 while The Early Phase 
has just been published (Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, Ahmedabad, 1965). It 
contains some vivid descriptions which 
have the ring of plausibility. 

The earliest available photograph 
suggests that Moniya, indeed, was a small 
child with “a cheerful, sweet face, and 
lovely eyes.” Pyarelal omits mention, 
however, of the improbably big ears that 
were to distract from Gandhi’s counte- 
nance. “Unlike other children he was not 
given to crying. He had a hearty ringing 
laughter, and evervbody liked to fondle 
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him." I 

The youngest and last son of a young 
mother (twenty-five) and a much older 
father (forty-seven), he was born into the 
typicallarge family crammed into a house 
in the port city of Porbandar on the 
Arabian Sea coast of the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, a shining “white city” with 
narrow lanes and crowded bazaars. 

Thus, like many great leaders, he was 
born on the periphery of his future 
“domain,” and in a setting that would 
provide a strong regional identity to build 
on. Kathiawar is a fisherman’s and a sea 
trader’s world, renowned for its toughness 
and shrewdness, for from here, as from 
the larger port of Cambay, the ships went 
back and forth between India and Arabia 
and the East Coast of Africa—down to 
South Africa. 

He grew up in.a three-storeyed an- 

` cestral house which his father shared with 
his five brothers and their families. The 
suite allotted to his father (head of the 
family and prime minister of a small 
princely state) was on the ground ficor 
and had two rooms, one twenty by 
thirteen feet, one thirteen by twelve feet, 

—a tiny kitchen and a veranda. 

All of this must underscore for us the 
literal inescapability in the “joint family” 
system, and the special arrangements any 
sensitive and self-willed creature must 
make for some privacy and for some 
right to move around idiosyncratically. 

One of the most instructive passages 
in Pyarelal’s book characterizes the life of 
a joint family “where so many people 
with diverse tastes, habits and tempera- 
ments are cooped up day and night in a 
narrow space, from week to week, month 
to month and year to year.” 


Along with the virtues of such a family A 


life, which are easily overlooked by 
Western devotees and victims of small 
families, he points to sources of bitter 
ambivalence: “Little things assume big 
proportions; the slightest suggestion of 
unfairness or partiality gives rise to petty 
rivalries, jealousies, and intrigues. To 
smooth them requires infinite patience, 
resourcefulness and knowledge of human 
nature.” 

The mother, Putli Bai, was an ideal 
mother of a joint family: “She never 
made any distinction between her own 
children and other children in the family 
..." Likewise, the prime minister, as the 
head of the family, looked after the well- 


, being of every member of his clan well 


into their adult lives. 

I would think that the ideal that both 
mother and father treat everybody's 
children with equal consideration may be 
one of the deepest sources of discontent. 
In giving to all, the parents, and parti- 


cularly the mother, may give too little to š 


‘each, and this may well constitute a style 
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of parenthood responsible for an occa- 
sional Indian trait often remarked on by 
Westerners, namely, a sulking and deeply 
angry insistence on being granted, some- 
time by somebody, an exclusive relation- 
ship of preference or of mutual fusion. 
As Indian fiction also attests, this need 
may attach itself to an aunt or an uncle 
who are capable of identifying with 
lonely children. It adds, I believe, a strong 


element to the Indian's search for a guru, . 


and to an almost desperate need to be 
alone with a loved or revered person, or, 
in the case of special desperation or 
special meditative gifts, with oneself. 

À Westerner rarely visualizes the East- 


` 
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Ws ern wish to be isolated (in lonely spots or 


in the middle of a crowd) against the 
background of the unavoidable (if often 
joyful) total immersion in “folks.” Life, 
then, can become a very special arrange- 
ment of parallel isolation and of detached 
fusion. 

Nanda (outdoing Gandhi) ascribes to 
young Mohandas excessive passivity, 
passing into a morbid “diffidence.”. But 


` Pyarelal’s account permits us to see how 


the little boy and youth survived both 
an early scrupulosity and a large family 
with the integrity and the energy we know 
him to have possessed later. 

Moniya had a quality of tenacious and 
clever attachment which, so it seems, 
made his parents feel that their relation- 
ship to him was a special one, and made 
him, in turn, feel that his was the fate of 
‘an elect being. For the nature of his early 


relationships one word suggests itself 


which expresses the infantile and playful 
side of what the aging advocate of 


Moksha calls “experiments with truth.” 


The word is “testing.” 
For the little boy was driven to test 


l people around him by a resourcefully 
` varied number of methods, and his 


parents seem to have had enough humour 
to agree to being teased rather than to 
punish him for the naughty stubbornness 
and the occasional cruelty that are com- 
mon ingredients of all provocation. 
Outstanding, also, throughout his life, 
was Gandhi’s locomotor restlessness, a 
not uncommon characteristic of great 
men. Paired with insatiable curiosity, this 
provides energy for testing the unknown. 
But it also “tested” those who were 
supposed to keep an eye on him while his 
mother was busy; and an older Sister 
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describes him as a mercurial teaser. He 
would try .to make friends with animals, 


‘sometimes overdoing it by “twisting dogs’ 


ears." " 

This childlike perverseness persisted 
into Gandhi's old age: at least one proud 
young man told me that he could not 
forgive Gandhi for having twisted his ears 
rather painfully when he was a child. The 
older sister, at any rate, did not have it 
easy. It was good to get Moniya out of the 
house for when his father was not there be 
would usurp sacrosanct rights, for exam- 
ple, by removing the image of the ruling 
Prince from a stool and seating himself 
in its place. ` 

He also used to scatter the utensils of 
worship and to “write” on tbe floor. . 
When his mother tried to forbid this, be 
(in Pyarelal’s words) “stoutly dissented.” 
(Was this the ontogenetic origin of the ` 
sit-down?) On the other hand, he strongly 
dissented also from any necessity of being 
watched out-of-doors. So his sister was 
told to keep out of sight when watching 
him, a consideration at variance with the 
suggestion that the father wanted to 
squelch his adventuresomeness—at least 
in childhood. I 

But while he was playful and without 
fear when playing by himself, he proved 
uninterested in all boyish games. For this 
he blamed his “shyness.” Yet he later 
took on the role of peacemaker when the 
playmates quarrelled among themselves. 

This, Pyarelal says, was the “passion 
of his life," from the school in Rajkot to 
the councils of the British Raj. One could 
also say that he would never “play” 
unless he was in a position of such moral 
dominance that he could represent his 
power to himself and to others as main- 
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tained “for their own good." And often 
(not unimportantly) it was just that. 


Testing, Teasing, Experimenting 


If this teasing, testing and experiment- 
ing is a trait that meets our developmental 
criteria since it does find a “higher” form 
on each level, it must also be seen as a 
personalized form of a relevant cultural 
pattern. And, indeed, mutual teasing 
holds a prominent place among those 
more or less spontaneous ritualizations 


that make life in the joint family bear- . X 
` bag hidden in his shawl and remarked 


able and, on occasion, enjoyable. 

We must then add a further criterion 
to a psychohistorical item that we have 
accepted as developmentally probable. It 
must have a high probability within the 
contemporary culture of the community, 
and (again) within the history of that 
culture. 

If, then, the teasing of people and of 
animals in childhood was one of the out- 
_ Standing ways in which Mohandas tested 
his family and the world of Porbandar we 
will recognize many sombrely reported 
stories of his later life as, in fact, animated 
by a gay teasing obvious to all those 
present at the time. And, to reach far 
ahead in his life’s history, we may 
recognize a personal inner triumph as 
well as a peacemaking gesture in the story 
of how the Mahatma teased the Viceroy 
in his own palace. 


government’s salt works and were brutal- 
ly attacked by the police. After some 
compromises’ all around, Gandhi was 
invited to talks with the Viceroy. 
Churchill scoffed at the “seditious 
fakir, striding half-naked up the steps of 
the Viceroy’s palace, to negotiate with the 
representative of the King-Emperor.” 
But the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, has des- 
cribed the meeting as “the most dramatic 
personal encounter between a Viceroy 


and an Indian leader." When Gandhi was | 


handed a cup of tea, he poured a bit of 
salt (tax-free) into it out of a small paper 


smilingly, “to remind us of the famous 
Boston Tea Party." 

Such a teasing attitude, however, to 
be historically relevant, must also be 
shown to be more than a gratuitous 
quirk, and, indeed, an indispensable 
quality of a man's influence on the very 
people with whom he shares the actuality 


„of an historical situation, 


It was after the great Salt March in . 


1930 when Gandhi had led his Satya- 
grahis from Ahmedabad to the sea in 
order to dramatize the symbolic as well as 
the practical implications of the Salt Tax. 
He had been arrested, and while he was in 
jail his Satyagrahis attempted to raid the 
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As one can learn from patients and 
from everyday failures, teasing is one of 
those spontaneous ritualizations that wilt 
when the teaser becomes sadistic or the 
teasee masochistic. Seasoned playfulness 
is long in developing, and I think that in 


Gandhi's life it can be shown to have , 


alleviated his moral precocity and to have 
added a significant dimension to his 
evolving personal and political style. 

It even seems to be an essential in- 
gredient in nonviolence. If one watches a 
moving picture of Gandhi's Satyagrahis 
marching to the sea, it is, as it were, 
physiognomically obvious that they ex- 
press a certain mature and vigorous 
"teasing" attitude toward the Britisb 
authorities, implying that, surely, they 
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could not make a bloody issue out of a 
people's determination to scoop up the 
salt out of their own sea, tax-free. 

That the British (and the Indian 
constabulary) eventually did react with a 
brutality multiplied by a sense of being 
taunted and of “not being able to take it" 
cost them much of their inner authority 
in Indian eyes as well as in their own. So 
even though the march did not lead to 
immediate and complete formal success 
(as, indeed, many of Gandhi's campaigns 
did not) his playful gesture marked a 
declaration of equality such as is expres- 
sed in all successful teasing. 

Teasing and testing, finally, are also 
two of the ingredients (but I emphasize, 
only two) of those early encounters with 
mother and father, child wife and boy- 
hood friend that Gandhi makes so much 
of in his autobiography. Pyarelal says that 
Gandhi's mother gave him the ideal of 
“living not only for mankind but in 


mankind" and that his father provided |. 


the “meticulous regard" for the “littlest 
of the little things” and “perfection in 
performance." 

He emerged from his relationship with 
his mother as one given to one: intense 
relationship at a time, and this a relation- 


. Ship of ceaseless testing as well as of 


service to, and even salvation of the other. 
Whben he ran to his mother, it was to 
serve her, and when he confessed a theft 
to his father, the father became better for 
his son's confession. ! 

_ In each case, however, the confronta- 
tion avidly sought by the young experi- 
menter showed him tbe limits of power, 
and yet confirmed the moral direction of 
his genius. That, as Susanne Rudolph 
concludes, “Gandhi in his inner being 
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was quite the reverse of the filial model 
he: defends in the autobiography" is a 
"diagnosis" pertaining to something 
Gandhi all his life was himself aware of, 
to a fault. 

But it is true that like all great self- 
confessors, Gandhi reveals in his child- 
hood memories those basic “complexes” 
for which only Freud's new confessional 
discipline has found adequate concepts, if 
not always felicitous terms. When, at the 
end, young Gandhi despaired of the 
possibility of combining the business of 
salvation with the intense intimacy de- 
manded by the basic cast of characters in 
human life, he concluded that “He who 
would be friends with God must remain 
alone or make the whole world his 
friend." 

Thus, bettering the mother of a joint 
family, he adopted all of humanity, and 
better than a prime minister in Kathiawar, 
he made himself meticulously responsible 
for India and the whole Empire. But all 
this is not a mere matter of projecting the 
conflicts of his childhood on a widening 
world of concerns—a crank, a fanatic and 
a psychotic could manage that—but one 
of a minute and concrete interplay, of a 
craftsmenlike series of “experiments” 
with (storica actuality in its political 
and omic aspects. 

Role of the Interpreter 


I have enumerated some criteria for 
recognizing the workings of the historical 
process in such a relatively transparent 
material as a freely offered autobio- 
graphy. That these criteria, taken to- 
gether, are all relative to each other, and 
that such relativity is the stuff history is 
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made of—this could only barely be 
indicated. 

But how about the interpreter's place 
in it all? I have not attempted to objectify 
unduly either the method or the mood 
with which I approach my task. A final 
criterion for a certain degree of probabili- 
ty in this kind of reconstruction is the 
interpreter's inclusion in it of the inescap- 
able fact that his interpretation is subject 
to the mood of his own life and heir to a 
given lineage of conceptualization. 

Since the days of my youth Gandhi’s 
“presence” has appeared to me to have 
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been of a quality rarest among men. But 
my testamental attitude has now become 
bound to a field and a method. The 
psychoanalytic method itself demands 
that the record proceed from the case 
history to life history, from the symptoms 
of human conflict to the signs of human 
strength, from man's adaptive and defen- 
sive manoeuvres to his generative poten- 
tials. Historical reinterpretation has 
always been thus bound to mood 
and method, but a certain discipline 
of self-awareness may yet make a 
difference. 
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DONALD M. KAPLAN 


Until his death in 1939, the figure of Sigmund Freud dominated 

perhaps the most influential and certainly the most controversial school 

„of psychological and psychiatric thought in the 20th century. Since then, 
a number of his disciples have extended psychoanalytic theory into new 
areas. 

In the following article, reprinted from the August 1968 issue of 
"Harper's Magazine" by permission of the author, Donald M. Kaplan 
describes the contributions of Anna Freud, Erik H. Erikson, and Rene 
Spitz. ` 

Dr. Kaplan practises clinical psychology in New York City, teaches 
at an institute for mental health, and writes widely on psychological 
subjects. He is currently associate editor of “American Imago,” a psy- 


choanalytic journal devoted to culture and the arts. 


ON A WINTER evening in 1926, while Sig- 
mund Freud was visiting Berlin, Albert 
Einstein.came by to pay his respects. 
Since they knew next to nothing about 


‘each other's work, they passed several 


hours in pleasant but idle conversation. 
‘Afterwards, in a letter to Princess 


Marie Bonaparte, one of his closest dis- . 


ciples, Freud wrote of Einstein: “The 


lucky fellow has had a much easier time ° 


than I have. He has had the Support of a 


long series of predecessors from Newton: 


onward, while I have had to hack every 
step of my way through a tangled jungle 
alone. No wonder that my path is not a 
@ COPYRIGHT 1963 BY HARPER'S8 MAGAZINE, INC. 





very broad o one, and that I haye not got 
far on it.” 

Freud's point was, of course, that 
Einstein could convey his ideas to his 
colleagues through an established scienti- 
fic language and that they, in turn, could 
judge his work by accepted methods. In 
1905, Einstein had published four rather 
brief papers and set a revolution in mo- 
tion—quantum theory as an opener, 
relativity towards the end of that year. 
Virtually overnight, ho leaped from ob- 
scurity as a patent examiner in a Swiss 
government office into international 
prominence. 

In its own way, Freud’s The Inter- 
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pretation of. Dreams, published in 1899, 
was to inspire a comparable revolution. 
But recognition was long delayed. In- 
deed, in the first six-years after it appear- 
ed, the book sold barely 350 copies. 

Einstein did his early work at a time 
when theoretical physicists knew they 
were in trouble. They agreed that the 
ether concept was bankrupt, and that the 
Newtonian ideas of action-at-a-distance 
and inertial systems were not altogether 
tenable. Freud, in contrast, arrived 
among colleagues who were complacent 
and optimistic about the state of psycho- 
logical knowledge. 


A Model of Mind 


Thus psychoanalysis did not address 


itself to a recognized imperfection in the 
field. It sprang from Freud’s imagination 
as a unique body of knowledge, suggest- 
ing its own imperfections and creating its 
own rules, theories, and methods. 


Freud himself had to design the ex- 


perimental conditions for collecting and 
examining dream specimens. He had to 
build from scratch a model of mind that 
would account for the idea content of 
dreams, as well as for their peculiar con- 
densations of past memory and current 
everyday experience. 

By his own acknowledgement, Freud 
had not brought psychoanalysis very far 
when he died in 1939. But he had intro- 
duced a number of concepts that have 
enormously influenced both the special 
field of psychiatry and the more general 
areas of literature and social science. His 
most notable contributions would surely 
include the following: 

1. A theory that accounts for the 


strange characteristics of dreams and 
other fantasy experiences and a method of 
deciphering the latent meaning of such 
phenomena. 

It was Freud’s idea that mind is a con- 
flict-solving instrument and that dreams, 
fantasies and even psychological symp- 
toms represent the efforts of mind to 
resolve and master long-standing person- 
al difficulties. Freud’s psychoanalytic 
method was designed to allow the 
patient’s earlier conflicts to gain expres- 
sion in a present context, and this served 
a therapeutic function. The patient’s ex- 
periencing of the distinction between past 
and present helped free him from emo- 
tional bondage to the past. 

2. A new understanding of the role of 
sexuality in neuroses. Freud discovered 
that sexual desire could infiltrate myriad 
non-sexual activities like work. A much 
broader concept than sex, sexuality be- 
comes the focus of numerous conflicts 
and thus places complex demands upon 
mind as a conflict-resolving activity. 

3. An insight into the relationship 
between childhood and subsequent ad- 
justment. With this insight, Freud created 
a revolutionary psychological interest in . 
child-rearing practices, early education, 
and family life. 

Much of the terminology born of 
Freud's efforts at definition is common 
parlance today-—such as id, ego, and 
superego, standing roughly for pleasure- 
seeking impulse, the control or regulation 
of impulse, and the unconscious level of 
guilt and. conscience. This triumvirate, 
however, is not even mentioned in The 
Interpretation of. Dreáms. In that work 
Freud was concerned with how and why’ 
mental experiences achieve varying de- 
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grees of consciousness. He was striving to 
relate perception, memory, ‘emotion, at- 
tention, and action in Such a way as to 
account for the formation of dreams and 
symptoms. 

In subsequent years, particularly as he 
studied depressed states of mind, he be- 
came aware of the operation of something 
like conscience, its role in the regulation 
of self-esteem and its origin in infantile 
reluctance to outgrow certain kinds of 
mothering. Superego, id, and ego were 
terms used to express Freud’s later theory 
of mind. 

. Today, in the psychoanalytic world, 
the difficult process of definition is still 
being carried forward, at a pace which 
often seems frustratingly slow. For exan- 
ple, at a recent psychoanalytic meeting a 
friend of mine—a training analyst and 
teacher—commented: “Nearly seventy 
years since 77e Interpretation of Dreams 
and we're still at it, unable to agree on a 
theory of how a feeling state arises. Pm 
for flipping a coin and getting on with it.” 

In truth, however, psychoanalysis has 
been getting on with it. I am not thinking 
at the moment of the proliferation of 
- training institutes, practitioners, and 

patient services, which is not necessarily 
a measure of scientific advance. I am 
thinking rather of certain extensions of 
theory. Along with perhaps a half-dozen 
others, three analysts—Anna Freud, Erik 
H. Erikson, and Rene Spitz—have not- 
ably enlarged :the theoretical enterprise. 


The Status of Anna Freud 


_-- It is impossible to judge how much of 
Anna Freud’s prestige is due to the fact 
that she is Sigmund Freud’s daughter and 
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how much based on the contribution she 
has made in her own right. Though her 
presence transforms any psychoanalytic 
function into a state occasion, chances are 
excellent that she will go on to be pro- - 
foundly informative on the subject at 
hand. ; 

Her visit to New York in the spring 
of 1968 is a case in point. She came to give 
a talk on the difficulties facing psycho- 
analysis today—not a subject that in itself 
would bring out large numbers of: the 
professional community. However, she 
packed an enormous auditorium at one of 
the local colleges. 

There was not a vacant seat in the 
orchestra, mezzanine, or balcony, and 
standees filled all the available spaces. 
The audience came from twenty states, 
represented every discipline and level of 
the mental-health movement and then 
some. When Miss Freud approached the 
lectern onstage, the gathering rose to its 


feet, and the applause was—no other 


word suggests itself—thunderous. 

She is a lean, aged, but sprightly 
woman, with frizzled gray hair, and not a 
bit of glamour or ornament about her. 


“She wears plain dresses with long, seem- 


ingly uneven hemlines, and flat shoes, not 
unlike sandals. Her posture is slightly 
bent, her gait ponderous. She has a win- 
ning smile and a sly sense of:humour. 

-Like her father, she is a gifted extem- 
poraneous orator. From time to time she 
turns the pages of a manuscript, which 
she barely refers to. Her intonation is. 
plaintive, and she speaks with her head 
slightly tilted, as if she were listening as 
well as speaking. Her thought is as clear 
as a mountain brook. 

Miss Freud is Director of the Hamp- 
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stead Child-Therapy Clinic in London, a 
treatment and teaching centre which she 
founded in 1939 and which has won inter- 
national esteem as the preeminent insti- 
tution of its kind. Among the major proj- 
ects under way there for the past ten 
- years is the preparation of an Index and 
Profile which will make it possible for 
institutions specializing in psychoanalytic 
therapy for children throughout the world 
to communicate through a common 
language. 

This has been a mammoth undertak- 
ing requiring that all events in the ob- 
servation and therapy of countless child- 
ren be broken down into their compo- 
nents and coded. But although she has 
specialized for more than forty years in 
work with children, her mark is on every 
aspect of current psychoanalysis. 

Her birthright within the psycho- 
analytic movement is, of course, unique. 
Of Freud's six children, Anna—the 
youngest—was the only orie to become an 
analyst. Almost from infancy, she seemed 
destined to collaborate in her father's 
work. She was the youngest dreamer to 
` provide a specimen for The Interpretation 
of Dreams. 

Freud recorded in the book Anna's 
nocturnal utterance at the age of 19 
months after à day when her doctor had 
put her on,a starvation diet as a cure for 
stomachache. She called out in her sleep, 
“Anna Freud, strawberries, wild straw- 
berries, omelette, pudding." While this 


menu indicated to Freud a straightfor- 


ward wish fulfilment, he interpreted the 
insertion of the wild variety of straw- 
berries as a defiance of the doctor's order. 

This defiance, which Freud noted so 
early, he must have enjoyed and nurtur- 


- —transference, 


ed. When Anna was three-and-a-half; he 
wrote in a letter to his eldest son Martin 
that Anna's naughtiness made her beauti- 
ful. Defiance, Freud was about to dis- 
cover in his self-analysis, was what moti- 
vated, to a large degree, his own. obses- 
sion with “amounting to something.” 

After teaching school for a while, 
Anna in her middle twenties began her 
training at the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society. During this time, Freud develop- 
ed cancer of the jaw. As his condition 
worsened, Anna devoted herself increas- 
ingly to her father’s needs. By the middle 
1930's.she was at his side day and night, 
as nurse, secretary, envoy: Ernest Jones, 
Freud's British friend and disciple, once 
described the silent and absolute under- 
standing between father and daughter as 
“telepathic in quality.” 


Focus on the Child 

Groundless rumours persisted that her 
father’s hand was upon hers when she 
wrote her early papers. However, she was 
in fact concerned with quite different 
matters even when their professional lives 
overlapped. : 

Child psychoanalysis—which became 
her speciality—was a field in which Freud 
had no real technical knowledge. Al- 
though others had experimented in this 
area as early as the 1920's, she was the 
first to demonstrate with precision how 
the classic tools of adult psychoanalysis 
resistance, motivation, 
and free association—could be applied to 
four-year-old children. 

Her little book, Psychoanalysis for 
Teachers and Parents, published in 1930, 
has had a profound impact on education 
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and child rearing. In it she presented psy- 


choanalytic concepts in a form compre- 
hensiblé and -useful to: Jay people. (The 


` book.also cleared 'up some widespread 


misapprehensions.about Freudian theory, 
including the:notion'of extreme permis- 
sivéness, which has been mistakenly at- 
tributed to Freudian thinking.) 

Miss Freud has not, however, wielded 
absolute authority over the whole do- 
main of child psychoanalysis. Her bete 
noire was the late Mrs. Melanie Klein, 
whose theories and practices differed con- 
siderably from Miss Freud’s and have had 


. significant influence, chiefly in Britain 


and Latin America.  . 

Mrs. Klein, the daughter of a Vien 
nese physician, was originally encouraged 
in her analytic studies and treatment of 
children by Sandor Ferenczi, one of 
Freud’s earliest disciples, by Ernest Jones, 
and—yes—by Freud himself. Her dif- 
ference with Anna Freud centred on the 
earliest years of infancy. 

Miss Freud saw this period y as 
a prologue to matured mental processes 


‘is capable of comprehending and using ' 


on a par with adults. 

Sigmund Freud was later appalled at 
what he took to be the theoretical and 
technical antics of Mrs. Klein and her 
followers. But this was not the first time 
that Freud’s initial hopes for a disciple. 
deteriorated into a nightmare. 

Mrs. Klein believed that, regardless 
of environmental factors, the child was 


“born to be paranoiac and depressive, 


among other psychopathologic symp- 
toms. And she recommended psycho- 
analysis for all children, which Anna 
Freud does not. American child psycho- 
logy, in line with the American dream of 
human perfectibility, prefers to` place all 
culpability for human conflict on the 


` parents and the society. Anna Freud com- 


which could only be identified later. Mrs. . 


Klein, on the other hand, found infant 
mental functioning, as she observed it, 
to be quite comparable to adult func- 
tioning. Indeed, “Kleinians” maintain 
that paranoia—with its self-centred del- 
usions of persecution and grandeur—is 
full-blown in the first year of life. 

Such a- view has technical conse- 


. quences in child therapy: Kleinians are. 
? with children. Un- .. 


exceedingly “classi 


bines something of both positions, but 
neither in the extreme. And I think it is 
fair to say that her views are modifying 
both schools of thought. 


Wishes and Conflicts 


In 1936 Miss Freud published The 
Ego and Mechanisms of Defence, a work 


` which measurably advanced psychoanaly- 


like therapists following Anna Freud, _ 


they minimize protective, supportive, and 
educative attitudes toward the child 
patient and begin straightway with inter- 
pretations, which they maintain the child 
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sis from a clinical method and theory 
toward the status of a general psychology. 
The book is a study of -how the mind 
manages the conflict that arises when a 
wish cannot be fulfilled. ` 

In effect, some characteristic of the 


_ wish is deformed, reducing its intensity 


or distorting its content. Such mechan- 
isms—known as defences—serve the pur- 
pose of negotiating the conflict between 
passion and restraint. Sometimes this 
process permits the wish to find See 
sion in its antithesis. 
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Thus, for example, a man may pursüe 
wealth, guided by the conscious idea that 
wealth is equivalent to independence— 
which is not a very strange idea. If, how- 
ever, his pursuit of wealth is also based 
on a passion to please an insatiable parent 
with unending accomplishment, then the 
more wealth he acquires, the more com- 
pliant he-feels unconsciously. If this con- 
flict betWeen the pursuit of independence 
and the experience of compliance reaches 
a consuming magnitude, he may become 
obsessional about amassing money. When 
a defence fails, a symptom forms—in this 
example, an obsession. 

The significant advance marked by 


Miss Freud’s book was in her cunning - 


pursuit of the fate of a defence after the 
original conflict has subsided. What hap- 
_ pens, for instance, to the defences against 
the temporary conflicts of adolescence 
after maturity is reached? 
During the sexual and aggressive up- 
:heavals of the adolescent, his defences 
may take the form of intellectually advo- 
cating “free love” and extremist ideolo- 
gies. When his inner crisis subsides, the 


attitudes born of desperation may lead to. 
wisdom. Discussing the passing of adol- ` 


escence, Anna Freud once wrote, “Instinc-: 
tual danger makes one wise." _ 
Though she nowhere used the word, 


. of psychic strength. “, 


Miss Freud was developing a concept of ` 


adaptation—that is, the development of 
intellect, imagination, cognition, and 
problem solving. The term. “adaptation” 
was introduced shortly after hér book 
appeared, by Dr. Heinz Hartmann, who 
presently shares with Miss Freud the 
leadership of the post-Freudian psycho- 
analytic movement.: 
During the forties and fifties, Dr 


> 
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Hartmann produced a.series of papers 
concerned with the origin of speech, logi- 
cal thinking, and moral values. He saw 
these developments as shedding light on 
the general problem of sublimation, that 
is, the conversion of raw impulse into 
Society acceptable expression. 


Sources of Psychic Strength 


Anna Freud's concept of adaptation 
has also been central to the ‘thinking-of 
another great post-Freudian—Erik Hom- 


burger Erikson. Always a bit of a free." 


spirit in a way that makes the more con- 
ventional psychoanalyst a little nervous, 
Erikson was an artist before he Eu 
training in Vienna. 2 


What disturbs the average. -Freudian - 


about Professor Erikson is the difficulty 
of determining exactly what his original 
contribution is. Also, Erikson Holds forth 
a good deal about “society” and “social 
process.” This can -be unsettling to 
colleagues who are rightly concerned with 
keeping psychoanalysis 
rather than - 
personal." 
Though his curiosities are far-ranging 
and his themes broad, Erikson' s. studies 
deal mainly with the origins and meaning 
. How difficult it 
is for the psychoanalyst to conceptualize 
deeds in contrast to behaviour: . .to differ- 
entiate action which makes a memorable 
difference in the shared lives of many 


“culturalist” and “inter- 


fromsuchstereotyped privatebehaviouras . 


can be studied in clinical isolation. Is this 
an essential limitation of psychoanalysis? 
Can we conceptualize man only if he is 
fragmented in acute inner conflict. . . 2" 
Erikson, who is now on the Harvard 


“intrapsychic” _ 


A 
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University faculty, has looked for the 
answer in many places—Lbehind the psy- 
choanalyst's couch, in tbe field as an 
anthropologist, in the nursery. He is for- 
ever studying the lives of great men— 
Martin Luther, George Bernard Shaw, 


recently Gandhi, a subject which took - 


him to India—with a view towards learn- 
`. ing how. historical circumstance can lead 
to strength as well as to neurosis. 

` His writings on identity have attracted 
a.wide general audience. However, he is 
best known among his colleagues for his 
` - so-called “epigenetic schema.” This is an 
~ elaboration and extension of Freud's 
-theory of psychosexual stages. 

Freud discovered that the postnatal 
devélopment of the child proceeds 
- through. succession of specific crises, as 
first one, then another part of the body 
undergoes a developmental spurt. Each 
spurt involves. its own challenge to the 
way the personality will develop. 

For example, at a certain point the 
development of his bones and muscles 
enables the child to stand in an erect 
position and begin to make tracks away 


from the parent. In this “phallic” stage . 
the child enters-into a new relationship ` 


with his own body and environment. 
The Problem of Identity 


. Erikson did two things with Freud's 
developmental theory. He. correlated the 
specific strengths and weaknesses that can 
. arise at each phase, and he extended the 
developmental scheme past adolescence, 
where Freud originally left it, into old age. 

For example, at the phallic stage, in 
the locomotor spurt, Erikson regards the 
challenge as having to fo Nn the child's 


` 


acquisition of a sense of initiative. The 
stagé following this will involve the child 
in establishing a sense of industry. In 
adolescence, the life crisis will have to do 
with questions of identity, about which 
Erikson has written the most. Thereafter, 
in late adolescence and into young adult- 
hood, problems of intimacy versus iso- 
lation appear on the schedule. 

How these problems are resolved sets 
the stage for facing the question of pro- 
ductivity or stagnation. Analysts often 
see this conflict in patients turning thirty. 
These patients have settled the question 
of who they are, and have become in- 
terested in leadership, in leaving some 
palpable mark on the world around them. 

They talk about parenthood, or career 
problems, things outside themselves. 
Stagnation in people nearing thirty is 
expressed in a prolonged self-absorption 
of an adolescent kind, a dread of not 
finding activities that are worth believing 
in. 

Erikson sees the crisis of old age as 
between integrity and despair, wisdom 
and cynicism; the problem is how to 
experience having lived di to face not 

- living. 

The ramifications of Erikson’ s work 
are numerous. Here I should like to stress 
his influence on therapy. More than any 
other psychotherapy,  psychoanalysis 
makes use of the patient's.inclination to 
grow on his own terms. Relying upon 


` process rather than upon indoctrination, ` 


psychoanalysis is the least manipulative 
psychotherapy. 

However, the analyst is not an auto- 
mation. In deference to emergencies, 
subtle or obvious, created by the patient, 
he can be induced temporarily to func- 
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tion not as an analyst but as a parent, 
educator, or disciplinarian. Whether he is 
justified in interrupting the psychoanaly- 
tic process in this fashion depends on 
whether the emergency is real or spurious. 
In making this difficult decision he is 
much aided by Erikson’s studies of crises 
in the life cycle. 

Crisis, he has shown, often ead to 
adaptation; a patient in his mid-twenties 
differs profoundly from one in his mid- 
thirties. And human existence is a long 
cycle rather than the sum of day-to-day 
experiences. “Luther sang, Gandhi waltz- 
ed, and Kierkegaard drank—all for brief 
and disastrous periods," Erikson has 
written. This perspective has helped to 

liberate analysts from the tyranny of the 
' here-and-now—the tendency to focus 
only on day-to-day adjustment instead of 
seeing it as part of a subtle but ceaseless 
growth process. 


_ An Infant's Responses 


Quite different but extraordinarily 
illuminating insights into the develop- 
mental process have been the contribution 
of another great post-Freudian, Rene A. 
Spitz, who has specialized in studies of 
early infancy. 

As a young physician in his early 
twenties he left his native Budapest in 
1910 for Vienna to study psychoanalysis 
` by being analyzed himself. His earlier 
mentor, Ferenczi, persuaded Freud to do 


the analysis and Spitz thus became the. 


first student to submit to a training analy- 
. Sis, a procedure now required of all 
would-be analysts. Dr. Spitz did his major 
work in the years from 1940 to 1965, first 
when he was associated with the New 
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York Psychoanalytic Society and later at 
the University of Colorado Medical 
Center in Denver. 

Today, in a typical photograph, Rene 
Spitz is dressed in white smock and cap, 
his bespectacled eyes peering down at a 
tiny baby. An expert photographer, he is 
actually more likely to be taking pictures 
than posing for one. 

He has, for example, made still and 
motion pictures of numerous deliveries in 
search of the “birth trauma,” a concept 
dreamed up by the psychoanalytic gadfly 
Otto Rank but never accepted by Freud. 
(Orthodox psychoanalysis recognizes no 
such wish as "returning to the womb,” a 
concept widely attributed to it by ama- 
teur students of psychology and literary 
intellectuals.) 

Spitz timed the squalling of the new- 
born baby after birth and found that it 
subsides in seconds if the baby is left 
alone. He has found also that the new- 
born baby, because of his underdeveloped 
sensory receptors, experiences little emo- 
tion in the first days of life. He may react 
to a slap on the bottom or when his eyes 
are doused with silver nitrate but there is 
no evidence that expulsion from the 
womb is painful to him. — 

However, by the seventh or eighth day 
of life, the baby begins to exhibit feeble 
but definite response patterns which, 
though purely physical, have psychologi- 
cal importance. At this time; when he is 
placed in his mother’s arms to be nursed, 
his head moves toward the breast, his 
lips snap and search and his hands press. 

- This familiar nuzzling response, which 
Spitz has studied and photographed, con- 
sists of a set of coordinated responses 
called “rooting.” It occurs whenever the 
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baby’s inner-ear mechanism is tipped as 
his position is changed. This response is 
pre-mental, unlearned, innate—a groping 
for food. However, something else is also 
happening, for as the baby nurses his eyes 
turn toward his mother’s face. i 

Spitz has shown that as the baby's 
vision matures he gazes not at the breast 
but at his mother's face while he nurses. 
And perception develops as he begins to 
differentiate the contact sensation of feel- 
ing his face against the breast from the 
distant sensation of seeing his mother's 
face. (The newborn baby does not ex- 
perience distance. Even sound is a “‘con- 
tact" experience—a physical vibration on 
his eardrum.) 


The Primal Dialogue 


As he gains and loses physical contact 
with his mother's breast while nursing, 
the infant still sees her face. The repetition 
of this experience gradually transforms 
sensations into perceptions. The reci- 
procity between mother and child set in 
motion by the rooting response—and 
such later responses as the "smiling" that 
occurs around the second or third month 
—Spitz has called “the primal dialogue." 

This dialogue turns out to be as 
necessary to life as food. Along with 
others, Spitz has studied a fatal disease of 

"babies called anaclitic depression or 
“hospitalism.” — 

This malady struck orphaned babies 
during World War II who were hurriedly 
fed by overworked nurses or left in their 
cribs with propped-up bottles. In all other 
respects these babies were well cared for. 
But some became totally apathetic; all 
attempts to make them respond brought 


forth only detached, piercing screams. 
Once contracted, hospitalism is irrever- 
sible and terminates in death. 

In psychoanalytic terms, the explana- 
tion lies in the phenomenon of aggression, 
which is omnipresent. Aggression is either 
regulated or unregulated, and one of the 
functions of the evolving mind is to bind 
aggression so that it may be used adapta- 
tionally rather than self-destructively as 
in depressions or temper tantrums. A 
crucial value of the primal dialogue is to 
regulate aggression which otherwise be- 
comes destructive. 

Many other things, however, can go 
wrong with the primal dialogue. It can, 
for example, be an instrument of mater- 


nal overprotection—in effect an overdose 


of emotional stimulation. Or, as Spitz has 
more recently observed, thé dialogue can 
be “derailed” in overcrowded homes 
where the telephone, television, and 
visitors interrupt the baby’s cycle of 
appetite and consummation. 

The outcome is not depression but a 
whole range of “acting out” behaviour 
like delinquency and perversity. Spitz’s 
work in this area has brought psycho- 
analysis into a new and closer relation-. 
ship with such social issues as urban 
planning and population control. He has 
incorporated his research and findings in 
his latest book, The First Year of Life: A 
Psychoanalytic Study of Normal and 
Deviant Development of Object Relations. - 

Spitz has made remarkable use of 


motion picture photography to study 


anxiety which, in young children, is 
manifested in tears or a startled reaction. ` 
Some of his most interesting picture 
sequences show an eight-month-old baby 
left alone with a lifelike doll. The child , 
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crawls towards it in anticipation, halts, 
peers suspiciously, pokes it, and then 
bursts into tears. 

The.cause of this “doll anxiety”’ is the 
baby’s anticipation of dialogue; he reacts 
with terror when the doll fails to respond. 
Spitz explains the universal fear of corp- 
ses as a consequence of our fear of being 
trapped and overloaded with aggression. 
The primal dialogue educates our per- 
ceptual discrimination between the living 
and the nonliving to so fine a degree that 
we can unfailingly distinguish between a 
black-and-white photograph of.a living 
child and a life-size doll. 


Deeper into Life? 


Spitz at this writing is 81 and claims to 
be in retirement, as he claimed on several 
past occasions. Erikson is 66 and Anna 
Freud is 72. The relatively advanced age 
of this eminent trio reflects the fact that 
psychoanalysis is a lengthy and demand- 
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ing discipline—a man or woman is at 
least forty before he is at ease with the 
theory and will need probably another 
decade before he can hope to contribute 
to it at its frontiers. 

There are, of course, other aspects to 
the situation, some of which Anna Freud 
herself touched on in her New York talks 
last spring. “Young people now are not 
interested in man’s struggle against him- 
self,” she said, “but in man’s struggle 
against society. They see that what psy- 
choanalysis may lead to is adaptation to 
society. That’s the last thing they have in 
mind.” . 

She also discussed the -competition 
which confronts psychoanalysis from 
medical therapies. But in the end she 
faced these obstacles with her accustomed. 
serenity. “Psychoanalysis will grow,” she 
said, “and will take us deeper and deeper 
into life.” Certainly this seems to be the 
direction of the new explorers on the 
path which Freud originally hacked out. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
AMERICAN NOVEL 





NATHAN GLICK 


Editor of “Dialogue,” a publication of the U.S. Information Agency 
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THERE IS A strong temptation to view 
contemporary literature as entirely new 
and special. This is particularly true when 
current writing is as rebellious and inno- 
vative as so much of recent U.S. fiction. 
In the following notes on five decades of 
the American novel, I want to suggest that 
there is also a substantial element of con- 
tinuity in the kinds of moral and social 
issues that have engrossed U.S. novelists, 
as well as in their experiments with style. 

World War I may be considered the 
great dividing point in modern American 
literature. Before that war, the American 
novel largely conformed to what George 
Santayana called the “genteel tradition,” 
that is, an unwillingness to face the physi- 
cal facts of life or the realities of econo- 
mic and political power. 

The prewar novel tended to avoid con- 
troversial subjects or those drawn from 
common life, and it placed a high value 
on good manners and poetic language. 
Some realist and naturalist novelists of 
the period—like Stephen Crane, Frank 
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Norris and, above all, Theodore Dreiser 
— wrote about working people and busi- 
nessmen and about behaviour that did not 
conform to conventional morality. But 
they were exceptions to the general 
pattern. 

After World War I, there took place a 
widespread literary rebellion against the 
old restrictions of subject matter and 
style. The freedom and frankness of the 
postwar period have steadily expanded so 


‘that today the novelist is emboldened to 


use any technique, no matter how experi- 
mental, and to discuss any subject no 
matter how shocking or controversial. 

For a whole generation of writers, 
World War I was the crucible in which 
their attitudes towards life and literature 
were forged. Three of the major novelists- . 
who emerged in the 1920's—Ernest 
Hemingway, John Dos Passos and Wil- 
liam Faulkner—saw action on European 
battlefields before reaching their twenty- 
first birthday, and their first books dealt 
directly with the war 
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In the main body of Faulkner’s work, 
the war theme proved peripheral. But for 
Hemingway and Dos Passos, the shock- 
ing discovéry of war’s violence and bru- 
tality reverberated through much of their 
later writing. 

European novelists like Henri Bar- 
busse, Arnold Zweig, and Erich Maria 
Remarque also responded to the war with 
bitter and eloquent indignation. But there 
was a difference. Europeans had lived in 
the presence of war, or its imminent 
threat, for many generations, and the 
almost universal European practice of 
peacetime conscription served as a con- 
stant reminder. 

The United States, in contrast, had 
known no major war on its own territory 
since 1865. The absence of peacetime 
conscription was only one indication of a 
deeply rooted anti-militarist tradition. 
Thus, when war came, its impact was 
more profoundly traumatic and disillu- 
sioning for Americans than for 
Europeans. : 


Hemingway and the "Lost Generation” 


The reaction to the war in the Ameri- 
can novel took two major forms: protest 
against the senselessness of war, on the 
one hand, and on the other a sometimes 
frantic, sometimes exhilarating search for 
pleasure in the face of shattered illusions 

.and an uncertain future. 
Gertrude Stein, the American ex- 
* patriate living in Paris who acted as men- 


tor for a number of young American . 


writers, called them “‘the lost generation,” 
because their youthful expectations of life 
. had been betrayed and because traditional 
values could no longer serve them as a 


guide. 

Much of Hemingway's writing can be 
seen as an effort to find an attitude to- 
wards life that could give man some dig- 
nity in the face of war's cruelties and 
society's hypocrisies. Hemingway rejected 
words like “honour” or “morality” or 
“patriotism” because he felt they had 
been inflated out of any honest meaning 
by politicians and propagandists. He sub- 
stituted an ethics of pure sensation: 
*What is moral is what you feel good 
after and what is immoral is what you 
feel bad after.” 

Equally central to Hemingway’ s fic- 
tion was a code of fatalism which saw his 
heroes as men “things are done to.” Two 
of his early books—In Our Time and A 
Farewell to Arms—deal directly with his 
experience as an ambulance driver on the 
Italian front, and almost all of his work 
concerns violence’ and impending death. 
To face death stoically, without complaint 
or visible fear, was for Hemingway the 
only way of conquering it. 

He wrote about bullfighting, big-game 
hunting, deep-sea fishing, prize fighting, 
smuggling, because these activities, like 
war, tested a man’s ability to act with 
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"grace under pressure." In a world of — 


slogans and self-deceptions, this seemed 
to him all that a man could honestly ask 
of himself. And Hemingway’s famous 
style of understatement—the short de- 
clarative sentences and the clipped, reti- 
cent dialogue—was the perfect instrument 
for conveying this attitude. 


The Individual vs. Society | 


None of Hemingway’s critics denied 
the discipline and colloquial power of his 
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Y style, but some felt he had become fixed 
in a stance of youthful bravado which 
prevented him from dealing with larger 

social issues or the complexities of adult 
` relationships. One would never gather 
from his books that people married, had 
children and jobs, or coped with daily 
experiences demanding more subtle res- 
ponses than the apocalyptic confronta- 
tion with death. 

In his later novels, Hemingway still 
avoids the mundane challenges of urban 
(or rural) life, but he moves beyond the 
issue of personal courage to broader $o- 
cial and philosophical themes. 

The American hero of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls comes to admire the willingness 
of ordinary peasants during the Spanish 
Civil War to give up their instinctive 
individualism for a larger cause. The Old 
Man and the Sea, about an aged Cuban 


k. fisherman whose craft and endurance net 


bim an enormous fish only to have it 
eaten by sharks, closes on a more philo- 
sophical and affirmative note than was to 
be found in any of Hemingway's earlier 
work. “Man can be destroyed," the old 
man thinks, “but not defeated." 

John Dos Passos's revulsion against 
` World War I took a different form than 
Hemingway's. In Three Soldiers, which 
gives an unrelievedly bitter and dis- 
illusioned portrait of Army life, Dos 
Passos saw the issue not as the individual 
against death or fate, but the individual 
against society. Following the natural 
logic of this view, he turned in his major 


work, the trilogy U.S.A., to the most- 


ambitious and wide-ranging dissection of - 


American society ever attempted in a 
work of fiction. 
In U.S.A., Dos Passos carefully inter- 
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weaves four devices to catch the fluid 
quality of American life. The fictional 
narratives of a dozen characters are the 
core of the novel. But these are set in 
historical perspective by the “‘Newsreels,”’ 
which ingeniously paste together the 
headlines, songs, and slogans of contem- 
porary history, and by the ironic impres- 
sionistic “Biographies” of prominent 
politicians, businessmen, labour leaders, 
and thinkers. 

A final device is the “Camera Eye,” 
which records the same events through 
the senses of the author himself, and 
which is done in a poetic stream-of-con- 
sciousness prose borrowed from James 
Joyce. The cumulative effect of the three 
volumes (the individual titles are The 
42nd Parallel, 1919, and The Big Money) 
is a one-sided but unforgettable picture of 
America done from the viewpoint of an 
intense, almost anarchistic individualism. 

The indignation of Hemingway and 
Dos Passos was one response to the war 
in postwar American fiction. Another was 
to be found in the writings of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, who recorded the mood of 
personal liberation and desperate high 
spirits that was a direct product of the 
shock of war. His first book, This Side of 
Paradise, became a kind of manifesto of 
flippant and rebellious youth in the “Jazz 
Age” of the 1920’s. 

But while he was fascinated by the 
glitter and glamour that he evoked with 
such easy elegance, Fitzgerald was not 
really taken in by the superficial values of 


. the “Jazz Age.” In The Great Gatsby and 


Tender Is the Night, he described the 
poignant disillusionment of people who 
had lived by the dream of wealth and 


glamour. 
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Actually, Fitzgerald took both life and 
the craft of literature with a seriousness 
that was in sharp contrast to the public 
image of him as a playboy. His final 
unfinished novel, The Last Tycoon, is one 
of the best books written about Holly- 
wood, and the first significant attempt in 
fiction to portray the complicated creative 
process of bringing a movie to birth. 


A Second War Generation 


The generation of novelists who 
matured during and after World War II 
were confronted with the fact that their 

. own reaction to war had been anticipated 
—and even, to an extent, pre-formed—by 
their World War I predecessors. A num- 
ber of novels dealing with American 
troops in Italy showed the unmistakable 
influence of Hemingway's manner. 

Perhaps the most famous of the World 
War H novels, Norman Mailer's The 
Naked and the Dead, reminded many 
readers of Dos Passos’ condemnation in 
Three . Soldiers of military bureaucracy 


 eration" of the 1950's, whose rebellion , 
against conventional morality took the. 


unshocked manner: they did not feel 

themselves to be `a “lost generation.” 
The closest parallel to the “lost 

generation" was the so-called “beat gen- 


form of constant movement, earthy lang- 
uage, and poverty as a life style. The 
“beats” produced several notable poets 
but only one well-known novelist, Jack 
Kerouac, who described their nomadic, 
sensation-centred lives in On the Road? 

Most of the novelists who emerged 
after World War II, however, were not so 
much interested in rebelling against so- 
ciety as they were in understanding 
society and themselves. 


-The Protest. Novel 


and the society that created it, although ' 


Mailer's indictment is in some respects 
more ideological and less sentimental 
than Dos Passos’. 

James Jones’ From Here to Eternity 
` has the distinction of dealing with life in 
the peacetime regular Army rather than 


with war, but the theme is still the indi-. 


“vidual against the machine, personal dig- 
nity against blind authority. 

The young men who lived and fought 
through World War H had been prepared 
for war not only through literature but 
through the cumulative international 
crises of the between-war years. For the 
most part they reacted in a moderate, 


From Balzac and Dickens to: Dos- 
toyevsky and Thomas Mann, writers have 
used the novel to criticize contemporary 
life. In the United States, the reformist 


role of the novelist has been unusually ` 


conspicuous. š 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s indignant 
description of the condition of Negro 
slaves in Uncle Tom's Cabin (1852) played 


a major part in mobilizing American - 


sentiment for the abolition of slavery. 
Upton Sinclair’s expose of unsanitary 
conditions in Chicago stockyards in The 
Jungle (1906) led to the enactment of the 
first federal Pure Food and Drug Law. 
To a larger extent, perhaps, than his 
counterpart in other countries, the 20th 
century American novelist has acted as 
the gadfly of the nation's conscience. One 
result of this role is that U.S. fiction has 
tended to skim over the more agreeable 


aspects of American life and to concen- 
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+ trate on the spiritual and material evils 


Y 


that deniand reform. 

` This emphasis on social criticism was 
especially evident during the Depression 
years of the early 1930's, when many 
writers were stirred to passionate-protest 
by the economic misery around them. 
But in most of the period's indignant 
novels about exploited workers and heart- 
less employers, the characters were little 
more than puppets manipulated to máke 


.8 political or moral point. However, a 


few novels of social protest of the 1930's 
were written out of such depth of feeling, 


^. intimacy with: the subject, and dogged 


honesty that they remain a permanent 
part of American literature. 


James T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan. 


trilogy is one of these. Written in a pain- 
stakingly: detailed naturalistic manner 
learned from Dreiser, it records the empty 
life and early meaningless death of an 
Irish Catholic youth living i in.a Chicago 
slum. 

Although sometimes aiei as per- 
verse in his concern with the unpleasant 
aspects of life, Farrell has explained that 
his intention in Studs Lonigan was to say, 


. as Chekhov implicitly did in some of his 


` stories: “Man must not live this way.” 


 .crities and readers 


Richard Wright's Native Son; the first 
novel by a Negro writer to reach a large 


Caldwell and Steinbeck 


Most novels of social protest had an 
urban or factory setting. But two of the 
most important and popular novelists 
who emerged in the 1930's—Erskine 
Caldwell and the late John Steinbeck— 
chose to write about poor farmers living 
in Southern and Midwest regions. curing 
the depression years. 


Caldwell’s backwoods Greses 5 í 


pecially in Tobacco Road and God's Little 
Acre—are so isolated physically and cul- 
turally from the larger world and its 
standards that it can hardly be said that 
society oppresses them. Rather it is the 
absence or distance of society's civilizing 
influences that makes them so benighted, 
so animal-like in their behaviour, so un- 
aware of the simplest amenities in their 
relations with one another. 

Sometimes Caldwell turns his charac- 
ters into comic figures who are easy tar- . 


. gets for condescending laughtef by mid- 


dle-class readers. But at the same time he 
seems to be saying that. the educated 
reader can learn something of value from 


his characters’ naive ability to find pleas: 


audience, was written out of a similar rage 


against societys dehumanization of a 
single youth. It is a disturbing case-study 
of a young Negro chauffeur in a Northern 
city who murders a white woman. Many 
dissented from 


Wright's thesis that social environment . 


alone was responsible for such crimes, but 
few questioned Wright's power as a writer 
or his burning idealism. 
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ure at the most primitive level of 
existence. ; 

John Steinbeck also admires the indo- 
mitable life force that sustains the im- 
poverished Oklahoma tenant farmers of 
his most famous novel, Grapes of Wrath. 
But these “Okies,” uprooted by dust 
storms and mechanized agriculture and 
headed by auto towards the fertile fruit 
orchards of Steinbeck’s native California, 
have a deep instinct for community, and 
this is what saves them from the shiftless, 
indifferent existence described by 
Caldwell. : I 
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Their sense of community starts at the 
family level, but even on the highways 
they join with other dislocated farm 
families to share food and to protect their 
rights, In the end, Steinbeck was saying, 
the goodness and endurance of plain 
people can transform tbe impersonality 
of economic forces. 

In his writings before and after The 
Grapes of Wrath—among them Tortilla 
Flat, Of Mice and Men, and East of Eden 
. —he showed himself to be a more ver- 
satile novelist than Caldwell, both in the 
variety of his subjects and in the remark- 
able range of his styles. 


Upper-Class Portraits 


Although novels about the under- 
privileged dominated the fictional scene 
during much of the 1930's, a growing 
number of gifted novelists were concern- 
ing themselves with other classes and 
other aspects of American society. Writ- 
ers like John O'Hara, John P. Marquand; 
and James Gould Cozzens described the 
lives of substantial citizens: men of 
wealth, respectability, and high standing 
in their communities. What distinguished 
their treatments of wealth from those of 
the protest novelists was not the absence 
of criticism, but the absence of any dog- 
matic social or political ideology. 

In several novels, most notably Ap- 
pointment in Samarra, John O'Hara de- 
scribes the restlessness, frivolity, and lack 
of purpose of the sons and daughters of 
wealthy citizens in a medium-sized Penn- 
sylvania city. O’Hara has an acute sense 
of the types of social distinctions that are 
. made in this milieu, and an unusual gift 
for reproducing manners and conversa- 
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tions. The note of bitterness in his por- 
traits may be traced, as some critics have 
pointed out, to the fact that O’Hara 
writes from the vantage point of an out- 
sider who was at the fringe of this world 
but never accepted into it. 

John Phillips Marquand writes about 
a more traditional New England aristo- 
cracy very much from the inside. Where 
O’Hara adopts a cynical, “hard-boiled” 
stance, Marquand shares many of the 
old-fashioned, gentlemanly, urbane atti- 
tudes of his slightly troubled but never 
desperate upper-class characters. 

But Marquand’s sympathy and even 
affection for his characters does not pre- 
vent him from recording the decline in 
ambition and energy and dedication that 
overtakes those whose wealth came too 
easily. A typical crisis in novels like The 
Late George Apley and Point of No Return 
has the hero—mature but not yet middle- ` 
aged—face a choice between acting inde- 
pendently in defiance of family and com- 
munity traditions or continuing in the 
safe and familiar path he has always 
known. f 

Invariably, the Marquand hero learns 
to suppress his rebellious impulses and to 
conform to the social rituals of his milieu. 
Marquand recognizes that his heroes 
suffer from a failure of spirit and will; yet 
at the same time he is able to convey 
enough of the charm and discipline of 
their ceremonial ways to make their 
choice not admirable but understandable. 

The well-to-do professionals—law- 
yers, doctors, military officers, clergymen 
—who are the main characters of James 
Gould Cozzens’ novels are cut from a 
very different cloth than O’Hara’s des- 
perate and Marquand’s weakling aristo- 
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crats. Cozzens’ heroes are fully mature, 
fully. conscious men, devoted to their 
occupations not in a fanatical, crusading 
way, but aware of the social and personal 
limitations within which they must work. 

Especially in his most popular book, 
By Love Possessed, Cozzens embraced a 
philosophy of rationalism which defied 
the traditional preference in American 
literature for spontaneous 
Critics, however, pointed to an element of 
social snobbery in Cozzens’ writing, an 
assumption that the affluent professional 
class is the only responsible guardian of 
civilized values against the cupidity and 
vulgarity of the lower classes and or 
minority ethnic groups. 


The South in Fiction 


In sharp contrast to the sedate and 
orderly northern towns described by 
Cozzens and Marquand are the turbulent 
southern communities brought to life in 
the novels of Wiliam Faulkner and 
Robert Penn Warren. The passion and 
violence to be found in much of southern 
writing may reflect more accurately the 
temperament of the writers than they do 
the realities of daily experience. It is 
characteristic of these writers that they 


instinct. 


In more than a dozen volumes about 
Yoknapatawpha, an imaginary county in 
the state of Mississippi, he mapped the 
social traditions and moral problems of 
three generations of Southerners. Faulk- 
ner’s power and complexity as a novelist 
come in part from his double feeling 
about the South. On, the one hand he 
admires the Southern code of honour and 
chivalry, along with its capacity for lei- 
surely pleasure and its respect for eccen- 
tricity. On the other hand, he believed 
that the Southern white population bore 
a burden of guilt for having built its pre- 
Civil war economy and culture on the 
foundation of Negro slavery. 

He urged the South to expiate this 
guilt by going beyond the legal and eco- 
nomic emancipation of the Negro to the 
recognition of his full human status. In 
his novels and stories, Faulkner projected 


. himself more wholly and imaginatively 


choose to describe individuals and com- 


munities at moments of extreme crisis in 
order to achieve a heightened sense of 
drama. 

Faulkner is certainly the giant figure 
of the literary renaissance which took 
place in the American South in the sec- 
_ ond quarter of the 20th century. He con- 
verted a hundred years of Southern his- 
tory and folklore into a fictional world 
complete in itself. 


into the Negro’s mind and feeling than 
had previously been done by a white 
American writer. (Not until William 
Styron’s recent The Confessions of Nat 
Turner, the story of a Negro slave revolt 
in pre-Civil War Virginia, was a compar- 
able effort made.) 

Robert Penn Warren has also attemp- 
ted, in such novels as Night Rider, At 
Heaven’s Gate and All The King’s Men, to 
paint a broad canvas of Southern life. 
But Warren, who is also a poet, a literary 
critic, an editor, and a professor, ap- . 
proaches his subject from a more delib- 
érately intellectual standpoint than 
Faulkner. 

Where Faulkner’s main effort is to 
reproduce the exact texture of experience, 


‘with all its confusion and unpredict- 
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ability, Warren’s is to search consciously 
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for meanings, using either a character’s or 
the author’s comments as a kind of 
Greek chorus. 

Also Warren has been more interested 
than Faulkner in the political aspects of 
Southern life, especially the conflict be- 
tween the urbanized and cultivated east- 
ern seaboard and the rough, vigorous 
backwoods area. While the Negro has 
not played as central a role in Warren’s as 
in Faulkner’s fiction, Warren clearly be- 
lieves that the moral and social health of 
the South depends on the working out of 
a just relationship between Negroes and 
whites. 


From Protest to Analysis 


- Contributing to the understanding 
(and to that extent, to the solution) of this 
problem are the novels of such brilliant 
‘postwar Negro writers as Ralph Ellison 
and James Baldwin. Both Ellison and 
Baldwin have learned a great deal from 
Faulkner, in richness of style and in a 
sense of the complexity of Negro-white 
relationships. 

But these writers have brought a new 
type of hero and a new outlook into 
fiction about the American Negro. Their 
heroes—in Ellison’s Invisible Man and 
Baldwin’s recent Tell Me How Long the 
Train’s Been Gone—are highly sensitive, 
literate young. Negroes, who: insist on 
their bonds of history and culture with 
the mass of American Negroes, yet at the 
same time insist on being recognized by 
the dominantly white western world not 
as Negroes, but simply on their own 
merits as human beings. ` 

These writers are no longer in the 
tradition of simple social protest. They 


‘have come to the realization that while 


their problems of identity and self-under- 
standing are complicated by their being 
Negroes, these problems are essentially 
the same ones that all men have to face 
and that are at the core of all serious 
fiction. - 

In its treatment not only of this 
sphere, but of most areas of American 
life, a good deal of postwar fiction has 
moved from dogmatic protest to, sophis- 
ticated analysis. The United States has 
become, in J. K. Galbraith's phrase, an 


"affiuent society." The. problems that. 


concern most Americans are not the 
desperate ones of hunger or survival, but 
the chronic daily questions of taste, 
morality, and self-understanding. 

The differentiation of individuals ac- 
cording to the touchstone of taste—in 
conversation, in furniture, in ideas—is a 
recurrent element in the fiction produced 
by the so-called “New Yorker school" of 
writers, that is, novelists whose work 
appears regularly in the urbane weekly 
magazine, The New Yorker. Some of the 
talented writers in this vein are the 
satirists Mary McCarthy and Peter de 
Vries and such quiet explorers of domes- 
tic crises as John Cheever, J. D. Salinger, 
and Eudora Welty. 

A large body of popular contempo- 
rary fiction deals with the trials and 
satisfactions of white collar life—that is, 
the life of that rapidly growing body of 


, Americans who are neither proletarians 
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nor men of independent wealth. These 
books describe, with an authenticity pos- 
sible only to insiders, the milieus of the 
university, advertising, publishing, radio, 
television, government and business. For 
the most part lacking in style or high art, 
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they nevertheless comprise the most en- 
joyable and available introduction to an 
increasingly complex and proliferating 
society. 

But serious novelists are not content 
to be amiable reporters and guides. For 
many, the complexity and amorphousness 
of postwar life made the realistic tradition 
of the novel seem irrelevant. ` 

To capture the. flux, some younger 
novelists of the 1950’s and 1960’s aban- 
doned the old linear plots and carefully 
spaced climaxes for disjointed, illogical 
inventions containing ludicrous and even 
hallucinatory situations. Instead of 
rounded characters, they created one- 
dimensional caricatures or fragmented 
personalities whose grotesque behaviour 
was intended to. reflect the unreal quality 
of the world around them. 


They employed parody, burlesque, ` 


private jokes, arcane allusions, and a 
wild, bouncy style—all in the interest of 
mocking the “absurdity” of social insti- 
tutions and conventions. The critics’ label 
of “Black Humour” only roughly unites 
such otherwise very different writers as 
John Barth (The Sot-Weed Factor), 
Thomas Pynchon (V), Joseph Heller 
-(Catch 22), Bruce Jay Freedman (Stern), 


John Hawkes (The Cannibal), and Philip 
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Roth (Portnoy’s Complaint). 

Other writers, while rejecting the 
traditional narrative form of the novel, 
did. not find either the styles or the 
attitudes of “Black Humour” congenial. 
In the work of Saul Bellow, Bernard 
Malamud, Norman Mailer; Flannery 
O’Connor, and William Styron, realism 
is modified to allow an intensified exa- 
mination of the self under crisis. 

‘For such writers, as Bellow put it, 
“vividness is what they must desire most 
and so they must value human existence 
or be unfaithful to'their calling." People 
appear smaller today, Bellow goes on to 
say, only because society has become so 
immense, thus making it more than ever 
the function of the novelist “to determine 
our proper size and the importance of 
our deeds." - 

The heroes of Bellow's Herzog, Elli- 
son's The Invisible Man, Malamud's The 
Fixer, and Styron's The Confessions of 
Nat Turner are highly fallible men, often 
agonized by contradictory pressures. But 
they confront their hazardous circum- 
stances with a degree of consciousness, 
fortitude and passion which disputes the 
currently fashionable view that man is - 
powerless, and reaffirms the human capas 
city to feel and to act. 
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An Interview with Saul Bellow 


When “Herzog” was published in 1964, a leading critic wrote: “With 
this new work, his sixth novel, Saul Bellow emerges not 6rily as the most 
intelligent novelist of his generation but also as the most consistently 
interesting in point of growth and development.” 

This high estimate of Bellow’s work, while not unanimous among 
critics, was sufficiently widespread to earn “Herzog” the National Book _ 
Award and the Prix International de Litterature, sponsored by publishers ` 
of 13 countries. l 

Born in Canada of Russian immigrant parents, Saul Bellow moved to 

. Chicago at the age of nine, grew up there and attended universities in 
that city, majoring in anthropology and sociology. Currently he is a 
Fellow of the Committee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago, 
where the following interview was conducted by Gordon Lloyd Harper. 
It is excerpted from “Writers at Work: ‘The Paris Review’ Interviews 

.. (Third Series)” and reprinted by permission of The Viking Press, Inc. 


Some CRITICS say your work falls within the 
tradition of American naturalism, possibly 

because of things you’ve said about Theo- 
* dore Dreiser. I was wondering if you saw 
yourself in a particular literary tradition? 


Well, I think that the development of 
realism in the 19th century is still the 
major event of modern literature. Dreiser, 
a realist of course, had elements of genius. 


He was clumsy, cumbersome, and in some 
respects a poor thinker. But he was rich 
in a kind of feeling which has been ruled 
off the grounds by many contemporary 
writers—the kind of feeling that every 


human being intuitively recognizes as 


' primary. 
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Dreiser has more open access to 
primary feelings than any American 
writer of the 20th century. It makes a 
good many people uncomfortable that 
his emotion has not found a more devel- 
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oped literary form. It's true his art may 
be too “natural.” He sometimes conveys 
his understanding by masses of words, 
verbal approximations. He blunders, but 
generally in the direction of truth. 

The result is that we are moved in an 
unmediated way by his characters, as by 
life, and then we say that his novels are 
simply torn from the side of life, and 
therefore not novels, But we can’t escape 
reading them. He somehow conveys, 
without much refinement, depths of feel- 
ing that we usually associate with Balzac 
or Shakespeare. 


mer 
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This realism, then, is a particular kind 
of sensibility, rather than a technique? 


Realism specializes in apparently un- 
mediated experiences. What stirred Drei- 
ser was simply the idea that you could 
bring unmediated feeling to the novel. He 
took it up naively without going to the 
trouble of mastering an art. We don’t see 
this because he makes so many familiar 
“art” gestures, borrowed from the art- 
fashions of his day, and even from the 
slick magazine, but he is really a natural, 
a primitive. I have great respect for his 
simplicities and I think they are worth 


more than much that has been praised as - 


high art in the American novel. 


Has recent American fiction pretty 
much followed this direction? 


. Well, among his heirs there are those 
who believe that clumsiness and truthful- 
ness go together. But cumbersomeness 
does not necessarily imply a sincere heart. 
Most of the “Dreiserians”’ lack talent. On 
the other hand, people who put Dreiser 
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down, adhering to a “high art" standard 
for the novel, miss the point. 


Aside from Dreiser, what other Ameri- | 
can writers do you find particularly of 
interest? f 


I like Hemingway, Faulkner, and 
Fitzgerald. I think of Hemingway as a 
man who developed a significant manner 
as an artist, a life-style, one which pathe- 
tic old gentlemen are still found clinging 
to. I don’t think of Hemingway as a great 
novelist. I like Fitzgerald’s novels better, 
but I often feel about Fitzgerald that he 
couldn’t distinguish between innocence 
and social climbing. I am thinking of The 
Great Gatsby. 


. You mentioned before the interview 
that you would prefer not to talk about 
your early novels, that you feel you are a 
different person now from what you were 
then. Is this all you want to say, or can 
you say something abou how you have . 
changed? ` 2 


I think that when I wrote those early 
books I was timid. I still felt the incredible | 
effrontery of announcing myself to the " 
world as a writer and an artist. I had to 
touch a great many bases, demonstrate 
my abilities, pay my respects to formal 
requirements. In short, I was afraid to let ` 
myself go. 


When do you find a significant change — 
occurring? ` 


When I began to write Augie March. Y 
took off many of these restraints. I think I 
took off too many, and went too far, but 
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I was feeling the excitement of discovery. 
I had just increased my freedom, and like 
any emancipated plebeian I abused it at 
once. 


What were these restraints that you 
took off in “Augie March"? 


My first two books are well made. I 
wrote the first (Dangling Man) quickly but 
took great pains with it. I laboured with 
the second and tried to make it letter- 
perfect. In writing The Victim I accepted a 
Flaubertian standard. Not a bad stand- 
ard, to be sure, but one which, in the end, 
I found repressive—repressive because of 
the circumstances of my life and because 
of my upbringing in Chicago as the son of 
immigrants. 

I could not, with such an instrument 
as I developed in the first two books, 
express a variety of things I knew inti- 
mately. Those books, though useful, did 
not give me a form in which I felt com- 
fortable. À writer should be able to ex- 
press himself easily, naturally, copiously 
in a form which frees his mind, his 
energies. Why should he hobble himself 
with formalities? With a borrowed sensi- 

` bility? With the desire to be "correct"? I 
soon saw that it was simply not in me to 
be a mandarin. 

Did another change in your writing 
occur between “Augie March" and 

“Herzog”? You've mentioned writing 

“Augie March" with a great sense of 

freedom, but I take it that “Herzog” was a 

very difficult book to write. 


It was. I had to tame and restrain the 
style I developed in Augie March in order 
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to write Henderson and Herzog. I think cc 


both those books reflect that change in 
style. 

I wouldn't really know how to de- 
scribe it. Idon'tcare to trouble my mind 
to find an exact description for it, but it 
has something to do with a kind of 
readiness to record impressions arising 
from a Source of which we know little. 

] suppose that all of us have a primi- 
tive prompter or commentator within, 
who from earliest years has been advising 
us, telling us what the real world is. 
There is such a commentator in me. I 
have to prepare the ground for him. The 
prompter, however, has to find the oc- 
casion perfect—that is to say, truthful, 
and necessary. If there is any superfluity 
or inner falsehood in the preparations, he 
is aware of it. I have to stop. Often I have 
to begin again, with the first word. I can't 
remember how many times I wrote 
Herzog. But at last I did find the accept- 
able ground for it. 


Do these preparations include your 
coming to some general conception of the 
work? 


Well, I don’t know exactly how it’s 
done. I let it alone a good deal. I try to 
avoid common forms of strain and 
distortion. I 

For a long time, perhaps from the 
middle of the 19th century, writers have 
not been satisñed to regard themselves 
simply as writers. They have required also 
a theoretical framework. Most-often they 
have been their own theoreticians, have 
created their own ground as artists, and 
have provided an exegesis for their own 
works, They have found it necessary to 
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take a position, not merely to write 
novels. 


` In bed last night I was reading a col- - 


lection of articles by Stendhal. One of 
them amused me very much, touched me. 
Stendhal was saying how lucky writers 
` were in the age of Louis XIV not to have 
anyone take them very seriously. Their 
obscurity was very valuable. Corneille 
had been dead for several days before 
anyone at court considered the fact im- 
portant enough to mention. In the 19th 
century, says Stendhal, there would have 
been several public orations, Corneille’s 
. funeral covered by all the papers. 

There are great advantages in not 
being taken foo seriously. Some writers 
are excessively serious about themselves. 
They accept the ideas of the “cultivated 
public." There is such a thing as over- 
capitalizing the A in artist. 

Certain writers and musicians under- 
stand this. Stravinsky says the composer 
should practice his trade exactly as a 
shoemaker does. Mozart and Haydn 
accepted commissions—wrote to order. 
In the 19th century, the artist loftily wait- 
ed for Inspiration. Once you elevate 
yourself to the rank of a cultural insti- 
tution, you're in for a lot of trouble. 

Then there is a minor modern dis- 
order—the disease of people who live by 
an image of themselves created by papers, 
television, gossip, or tbe public need for 
celebrities. I avoid these “images.” I have 
a longing, not for downright obscurity— 
Im too egotistical for that—but for 
peace, and freedom from meddling. ` 


Do you feel there. were deliberate at- 
tempts at lionizing by the literary taste- 
makers? I was thinking that the deaths of 
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Faulkner and Hemingway have been seen 
as creating a vacuum in American letters, 
which we all know is abhorrent. 


Well, I don't know whether I would 
say a vacuum. Perhaps a pigeonhole. I 
agree that there is a need to keep the. 
pigeonholes filled and that people are 
uneasy when there are vacancies. 

Also the mass media demand material 
—grist—and literary journalists have to 
create a major-league atmosphere in 


‘literature. The writers don’t offer to fill 


the pigeonholes. It’s the critics who want 
figures in the Pantheon. 

But there are many people who as- 
sume that every writer must be bucking 
for the niche. Why should writers wish 
to be rated like tennis players? Handi- 
capped like racehorses? What an epitaph 
for a novelist: “He won all the polls”! 


How much are you conscious of the 
reader when you write? Is there an ideal 
audience that you write for? . 


I have in mind another human being 
who will understand me. I count on this. 
Not on perfect understanding, which is 
Cartesian, but on approximate under- ` 
standing, which is Jewish. And on a meet- 
ing of sympathies, which is human. But I 
have no ideal reader in my head, no. Let 
me just say this, too. I seem to have the 
blind self-acceptance of the eccentric who 
can't conceive that his eccentricities are 
not clearly understood. 


It’s been said that contemporary fiction 
sees man as a victim. You gave this title to 
one of your early novels, yet there seems to 
be very strong opposition in your fiction to 
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seeing man as simply determined or futile. 
Do you see any truth to this claim about 
contemporary fiction? 


` Oh, I think that realistic literature 
from the first has been a victim literature. 
Pit any ordinary individual—and realistic 
literature concerns itself with ordinary 
individuals—against the external world, 
and the external world will conquer him, 
of course. 

Everything that people believed in the 
19th century about determinism, about 
man’s place in nature, about the power of 
productive forces in society, made it 
inevitable that the hero of the realistic 
novel should not be a hero but a sufferer 
who is eventually overcome. So I was 
doing nothing very original by writing 
another realistic novel about a common 
man and calling it The Victim. But in the 
end the force of tradition carries realism 
into parody, satire, mock-epic. 


Haven’t you yourself moved away from 
the suggestion of plebeian tragedy towards 
a treatment of the sufferer that has greater 
comic elements? Although the concerns 
and difficulties are still fundamentally 
serious, the comic elements in “Hender- 


son," in "Herzog," even in “Seize the. 


Day” seem much.more prominent than in 
“Dangling Man” or “The Victim.” 


Yes, because I got very tired of the 
solemnity of complaint, altogether im- 
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patient with complaint. Obliged to choose ` 


` between complaint and comedy, I choose 
comedy, as more energetic, wiser, and 
manlier. This is really one reason. why I 
dislike my own early novels. I find them 
` plaintive, sometimes querulous. Herzog 
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makes comic use of complaint. 


When you say that you are obliged to 
choose between complaint and comedy, 
does it mean this is the only choice—that 
you are limited to choosing between just 
these two alternatives? 


I’m not inclined to predict what will 
happen. I may feel drawn to comedy 
again; I may not. But modern literature 
was dominated by a tone of elegy from 
the twenties to the fifties, the atmosphere 
of Eliot in “The Waste Land” and that of 
Joyce in A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. 

Sensibility absorbed this sadness, this 
view of the artist as the only contempo- 
rary link with an age of gold, forced to 
watch the sewage flowing in the Thames, 
every aspect of modern civilization doing 
violence to his (artist-patrician) feelings. 
This went much farther than it should 
have been allowed to go. It descended to 
absurdities, of which I think we have had 
enough. 

I wonder if you could say something 
about how important the environments are 
in your works. I take it that for the realist 
tradition the context in which the action 
occurs is of vital importance. You set your 
novels in Chicago, New York, as far away 


‘as Africa. How important are these set- 


tings for the fiction? 


Well, you present me with a problem 
to which I think no one has the answer. 
People-write realistically but at the same 
time they want to create environments 
which are somehow desirable, which are 


surrounded by -atmospheres in which ` 


un 
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behaviour becomes significant, which 
display the charm of life. 

What is literature without these 
things? Dickens's London is gloomy, but 
also cozy. And yet realism has always 
offered to annihilate precisely such quali- 
ties. That is to say, if you want to be 
ultimately realistic you bring artistic 
space itself in danger. In Dickens, there 
is no void beyond the fog. The environ- 
ment is human, at all times. Do you 
follow me? 


I'm not sure I do. 


The realistic tendency is to challenge 
the human significance of things. The 
more realistic you are the more you 
threaten the grounds of your own art. 
Realism has always both accepted and 
rejected the circumstances of ordinary 
life. 


African ethnography with the late Profes- 
sor Herskovits. Later he scolded me for 
writing a book like Henderson. He said 
the subject was much too serious for such 
fooling. I felt that my fooling was fairly 
serious. Literalism, factualism, wil 
smother the imagination altogether. 


You have on occasion divided recent 
American fiction into the conservative and 
easily optimistic, on one hand, and the 
eternal nay-sayers, rebels, iconoclasts, on 


` the other. Do you feel this is still pretty 


It accepted the task of writing about 


ordinary life and tried to meet it in some 
extraordinary fashion. As Flaubert did. 
The subject might be common, low, de- 
grading; all this was to be redeemed by 


art. I really do see those Chicago environ-: 


ments as I represent them. They suggest 
their own style of presentation. I elabo- 
rate it. 


“av 


Then you aren't especially disturbed by 
readers of *' Henderson," for example, who 


! 
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say that Africa really isn't like that? One- 


sort of realist would require „a writer to 


much the picture of American fiction 
today? 


I feel that both choices are rudimen- 
tary and-pitiful, and though I know the 
uselessness of advocating any given path 
to other novelists, I am still inclined to 
say, Leave both these extremes. They are 
useless, childish. X 

No wonder the really powerful men in 
our society, whether politicians or scien- 
tists, hold writers and poets in contempt. 
They do it because they get no evidence 
from modern literature that anybody is 
thinking about any significant question. 
What does: the radicalism of radical 
writers nowadays amount to?-Most of it 


zis -hand-me-down bohemianism, senti- 


mental populism, D.H. Lawrence-and- 
water, or imitation Sartre. 

For American writers radicalism is a 
question of honour. They must be radicals 


. for the sake of their dignity. They see it 


spend several years on location before ` 


daring to place his characters there. You're 


not troubled by him, I take it? 


Perhaps you should say “factualist” 
rather than “realist.” Yeats ago, I studied 
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as their function, and a.noble function, to 
say Nay, and to bite not only the hand 
that feeds, them (and feeds them with 
comic abundance, I might add) but al- 


most any other hand held out to them. 
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Their radicalism, however, is content- 
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less. A genuine radicalism, which truly ` 


challenges authority, we need desperate- 


ly. But a radicalism of posture is easy and 


banal. 

Radical criticism requires knowledge, 
not posture, not slogans, not rant. 
People who maintain their dignity as 
artists, in a small way, by being mis- 
chievous on television, simply delight the 
networks and the public. True radicalism 
requires homework—thought. Of the 
uncritical optimists, on the other hand, 


_ there isn't much to say. They seem faded. . 


` 


You've mentioned the  distractive 
character of modern life. How does this 
affect a writer's work? 


The volume of judgements onéiscalled 
upon to make depends upon the recep- 
tivity of the observer, and if one is very 
receptive, one has a terrifying number of 
opinions to render—‘‘What do you think 
about this, about that, about Viet Nam, 
about city planning, about expressways, 
or garbage disposal, or democracy, or 
Plato, or pop art, or welfare states, or 
literacy in.a ‘mass society’?” 

I wonder whether there will ever be 
enough tranquillity under modern cir- 
cumstances to allow our contemporary 
Wordsworth to recollect- anything. I feel 
that art has something to do with the 
achievement of stillness in the midst of 
chaos, A stillness which characterizes 
prayer, too, and the eye of the storm. I 
think that art has something to do with 
an arrest of attention in the midst of 
distraction. f 7 


I believe you once said that it is the 
novel which must deal particularly with this 


. kind of chaos, and that as a consequence 


certain forms appropriate to poetry or to 
music are not available to the novelist.. 


I'm no longer so sure of that. I think 
the novelist can avail himself of similar 
privileges. It's just that he can't act with 
the same purity or economy of means as 
the poet. He has to traverse a very muddy 
and noisy territory before he can arrive 
at a pure conclusion. He's more exposed 
to the details of life. 


Some people have felt your protago- 
nists are seeking the answer to a question 


. that might be phrased: How is it possible 
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today for a good man to live? I wonder if 
you feel there is any single recurring 
question like this in the novels? 


I don’t think that I've represented any 
really good men; no one is thoroughly 
admirable in any of my novels. Realism 
has restrained me too much for that. I 
should like to represent good men. I long 
to know who and what they are and what 
their condition might be. ` 

I often represent men who desire such 
qualities but seem unable to achieve them 
on any significant scale. I criticize this in 
myself. I find it a limitation that I have 
not discerned those qualities or that I 
have not shown them in action. Herzog 
wants very much to have effective virtues. 
But that's a source of comedy in the book. 

I think I am far more concerned with 
another matter. There are many scepti- 
cal, rebellious, or simply nervous writers 
all around us, who, having existed a full 
20 or 30 years in this universe, denounce 
or reject life because it fails to meet their 
standards as philosophical intellectuals, 
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It seems to me that they can't know 
enough about it for confident denial. The 
mystery is too great. So when they knock 
at the door of mystery with the knuckles 
of cognition it is right that the door 
` should open and some mysterious power 
should squirt them in the eye. I think a 
good deal of Herzog can be explained 
simply by the implicit assumption that 


existence, quite apart from any of our . 


judgements, has value, that existence is 
worth-ful. 


Do the ideas in “Herzog” play a major I 


role? Some people seem to feel the ideas n 
the book are not essential either in motivat- 
ing Herzog’s decisions or in helping him to 
come, through at the end. 


The book is not anti-intellectual, as 
some have said. It simply points to the 
comic impossibility of arriving at a syn- 
thesis that can satisfy modern demands. 

European literature—I speak now of 
the Continent—is intellectual in a differ- 
ent sense from ours. The intellectual hero 
of a French or a German novel is likely 
to be a philosophical intellectual, an 
ideological intellectual. We here, Ameri- 
can intellectuals—or the educated public 
—know that in our liberal democracy 
ideas become effective within an entirely 
different tradition. The lines are less 
clearly drawn. We do not expect thought 
to have results, say, in the moral sphere, 
or in the political, in quite the way a 
Frenchman would. e 

To be an intellectual in the United 
States sometimes means to be immured 
in a private life in which one thinks, but 
thinks with some humiliating sense of 
how little thought can accomplish. To call 


therefore for a dramatic resolution in 
terms of ideas in an American novel is to 
demand something for which there is 


‘scarcely any precedent. 


My novel deals with the humiliating ` 
sense that results from the American 
mixture of private concerns and intellec- 
tual interests. This is something which 
most readers of the book seem utterly to 
have missed. Some, fortunately, have 
caught it. 

But in part Herzog is intended to 
bring to an end, under blinding light, a 
certain course of development. Many 
people feel a “private life’ to be an 
affliction. In some sense it is a genuine 
affliction; it cuts one off from a common 
life. To me, a significant theme of Herzog 
is the iraprisonment of the individual in a 
shameful and impotent privacy. He feels 
humiliated by it; he struggles comically 
with it; and he comes to realize at last that 
what he considered his intellectual “‘pri- 
vilege" has proved to be another form of 
bondage. I 

Anyone who misses this misses the 
point cf the book. So that to say that 
Herzog is not motivated in his acts by 
ideas is entirely false. . 

When people complain of a lack of 
ideas in novels, they may mean that they 
do not find familiar ideas, fashionable 
ideas. ideas outside the “canon” they 
don't recognize. 

So, if what they mean is ideas a la 


` Sartre or ideas a la Camus, they are 
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quite rizht: there are few such in Herzog. 
Perhaps they mean that the thoughts of a 
man fighting for sanity and life are not 
suitable for framing. 


Herzog rejects certain of these fashion- 
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able ideas, doesn’t he—the ideas a la 
Sartre or a la Camus? 


I think he tests them first upon his 
own sense of life and against his own 
desperate need for clarity. With him these 
thoughts are not a game. Though he may 
laugh as he thinks them, his survival 
depends upon them. I didn't have him 
engage in full combat with figures like 
Sartre. Often Herzog deals with ideas in 
negative fashion. He needs to dismiss a 
great mass of irrelevancy and nonsense in 
order to survive. ` 

Perhaps this was what I meant earlier 
when I said that we were called upon to 
make innumerable judgements. We can 
be consumed simply by the necessity to 
discriminate between  multitudes of 
propositions. We have to dismiss a 
great number of thoughts if we are 
to have any creaturely or human life at 
all. š ! 

It seems at times that we are on trial 
seven days a week. answering the ques- 
tions, giving a clear account of ourselves. 
But when does one live? How does one 
live if it is necessary to render ceaseless 
judgements? 


Herzog's rejection of certain ideas has 
been widely recognized, but— 


—why he rejects them is not at all 
clear. Herzog’s scepticism towards ideas 


is very deep. Though Jews are often ac-. 


cused of being “rootless”. rationalists, a 
man like Herzog knows very well that 
habit, custom, tendency, temperament, 
‘inheritance, and the power to recognize 


real and human facts have equal weight. 


with ideas. ` 


You've spoken also of the disabling ^ 


effects of basing a novel on ideas. Does this’ 
mean structuring a novel according: to a 
Philosophical conception? š 
No, I have no objection to that, nor 
do I have any objection to basing novels 
on philosophical conceptions or anything 
else that works, But let us look at one of. 
the dominant ideas of the century, accept: 
ed by many modern artists—the idea that 
humankind has reached a terminal point. 
We find this terminal assumption in 
writers like Joyce, Celine, Thomas Mann. 
In Mann’s Doktor Faustus politics and 


` art are joined in the destruction of civi- 


lization. Now here is an idea, found in 
some of the greatest novelists of the 20th 
century. How good is this idea? Frightful 
things have happened, but is the apo- 
calyptic intérpretation true? 

The terminations did not fully termi- 
nate. Civilization is still here. The pro- 
phecies have not been borne out. Novel- 
ists are wrong to put an interpretation of 
history at the base of artistic creation—to 
speak “the last word.” It is better that the 
novelist should trust his own sense of life. 
Less ambitious. More likely to tell the 
truth, 


Frequently in your fiction the hero 
strives to avoid being swallowed up by 
other people’s ideas or versions of reality. 
On occasion you seem to present him with 
something like the whole range"of con- 
temporary alternatives—say, in “Augie | 
March" or “Herzog.” Was this one of 
your intentions? 


All these matters are really so compli- 
cated. Of course these books are some- 
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what concerned with.free choice. I don’t 
‘think that they pose the question’ suc- 
cessfully—the terms are not broad 
enough. I think I have let myself off easily. 

I seem to have asked in my books: 
How can..one resist the controls of this 
vast society without turning into a nihilist, 
avoiding the absurdity of empty rebel- 

-lion? I have asked, Are there other, more 
good-natured forms of resistance and free 
choice? And I suppose that, like most 
Americans, I have involuntarily favoured 
the more comforting or melioristic side of 
the question. 

I don’t mean that I ought to have been 
more “pessimistic,” because I have found 
“pessimism” to be in most of its forms 
nearly as empty as "optimism." But I am 
obliged to admit that I have not fol- 
lowed these questions to the necessary 
depth. i I 


I can’t blame myself for not having 
been a stern moralist; I can always use 
the excuse that I’m after all nothing but a 
writer of fiction. But I don’t feel satisfied 
with what I have done to date, except in 
the comic form. 

There is, however, this to be added— 
that our French friends invariably see the 
answers to such questions, and all ques- 
tions of truth, to be overwhelmingly 
formidable, uncongenial, hostile to us. It 
may be, however, that truth is not always 


*so punitive. I’ve tried to suggest this in 


\ 
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my books, 

There may be truths on the side of 
life. I am quite prepared to admit that 
being habitual liars and self-deluders, we 
have good cause to fear the truth, but I’m 
not at all ready to stop hoping. There may 
be some truths which are, after all, our 
friends in the universe. 


VISIONS AND REVISIONS : TRENDS 
IN POSTWAR POETRY 








RICHARD KOSTELANETZ 


- Mr. Kostelanetz is the author of.‘'The Theatre of Mixed Means” 
and of “Master Minds” and the editor of various anthologies: The essay 
printed here will be included, in expanded form, in “Possibilities of 
Poetry” which he is now editing. In it he describes the long shadow of 
T.S. Eliot and Ezra Pound on contemporary American poets, both. those 
who work within their traditions and those who reject them in favour of 
à more personal, irreverent, experimental poetry. 


FOR AMERICAN POETRY, the 20 years after 


World War II were considerably different. 


from the two decades that went before. 
The period between 1920 and 1940 had 
seen the establishment of literary modern- 
ism, defined by the achievement and 
impact of T.S. Eliot ‘and Ezra Pound 
(both born in the United States and 
domiciled in Europe)—and to a lésser 
degree W.H. Auden (born.in Britain but 
residing largely in the-Unitéd States since 
1939) and William Butler Yeats. These 
were the poets who made the decisive 
breaks . with: entrenched 19th century 
practice, and wrote the innovative master- 
pieces admired by succeeding generations. 

Postwar American poétry assimilated 


their modernist style and extended it in’ 


many directions. This period has been 
` more plural than its predecessor, since no 
particular poet, style, or conception of 


poetic art dominates the current scene— 
how different from each other are such 
indubitably major poets ás Robert Lowell 


and Allen Ginsberg, Theodore Roethke `. 


and John Berryman. Nonetheless, what 
perhaps unifies this diversity is that most 
of the important postwar works represent 


. alternatives to Eliot's and Pound's ways 


of making poems. — 
Indeed, the impact of Eliot and his 
associates was so pervasive that it was 


hard for a maturing poet, coming of-age | 


between 1922 and 1945, not to write in 


‘echo of them; indicatively, many con- 
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temporaty African poets writing in Eng- 
lish to this day sound like Eliot. 
Roughly and generally, the establish- 
ed style in poetry in 1945 was intricate in 
metre, itonic and elegant in statement, 
regular in length of line, complex in 
thought, solemn in tone, rich in allusions 
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to the history of literature and culture, : 


rather formal in `diction, impersonal 
in ambience, cosmic in concern, 
and reverent’: towards the tradition of 
poetry. 


To one. poet-critic, this was “a ey 


of symmetry, intellect, irony and wit.” To 
another, “It was a style which tended to 
veer towards verbalism on the one hand, 
and extreme condensation of merie. 
and idea, on the other." — — 


From Emulation to Repudiatión 


Most of the great poems of the 2 
between the Wars exemplified these 
approaches 'to poetry and human ex-. 
perience. The "promising" young poets 
of the late forties tended to use most; if 
not all, of them, perpetuating the estab- 
lishéd style. OF 1920-40 well into the 
fifties. E 
Among these prematürely mature: 
poets were Robert Lowell, whose charac- 


teristic concerns then centred on aspects. 


. of historical New England in which his 
forebears had played. a- prominent role; 
John.Berryman, who wrote in retrospect 
that, *I wanted something. that would be 


Certain poets dio went 7 war, ‘such 
as Randall Jarrell and Karl Shapiro, 
adopted this established style to write 
about: their experiences. and received 


‘critical acclaim. Yet perhaps because the 


immediacy of their’ concerns sometimes 
clashed with their more abstract poetic 
technique, both these poets moved on to 
alternative styles. d 
. Jarrell discreetly revealed his personal 


` "history in poems published’ just before 
his death in 1965; and Shapiro even re- 
` pudiated his earlier poems' reflecting 


Eliot’s. influence and turned, in The 


Bourgeois Poet (1964), to ‘prose para- 
graphs i in the free declamatory manner of 
. Walt Whitman: and an French, . 
contemporaries. ` 


Even those who had: completely abe e 


. Sorbéd the Eliot tradition“began to turn 
. against thé master. In-1949, Schwartz, | 


both very neat, contained and at the same  : 


time thoroughly mysterious"; and Del- 
more Schwartz, who favoured philoso- 
phical poems'inspired by Plato and Soc- 
rates, while also weaving elaborate Freud- 
ian symbols for psychic dramas: 


The heavy bear who goes with me, : 
. A manifold honey to smear his face, 


Clumsy and lumbering here and there, I 


The central ton of every. place, 
The hungry beating brutish one 
In love with candy, anger, and sleep. 


L 


‘the. 
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who only four years before had lauded 
Eliot as “The International Hero,” pub- 
licly. questioned the .beriefits of his 
“literary dictatorship.” ‘And within a few 
years, critics. were facilely mocking the 
stylistic, experiential, and tonal uniform- 
ity of the younger, poets included in post- 
war anthologies of “modern poetry.” 

All too- "often in their work, the poet- 
critic James Dickey noted, “Painfully 
contrived arguments in rhyme substitute 
for genuine insight." By the 1960s even 
"academic" poets who combined 
writing poetry with university. teaching 
were issuing statements so deferisiye in 
stance that one suspected. they knew that 


; the times: were not ripe for neo-classicism, box 


A Current of Lim 


Even though a particular style in art 


: -much _against` the 
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may command primary attention at a 
certain period, its impact can never pre- 


vent the simultaneous development of . 


other methods. Thus, all through the 
. :1920's and 1930's, a number of talented 
poets—perhaps most notably E.E. Cum- 
mings and William -Carlos Williams— 
were working in alternative styles, very 


Eliot school; : more relaxed or more 
-intenisely lyrical, freer in structure and 


~ syntax: - | 
: ^ One direction diat ‘subsequently. at- 


By the late fifties, John Berryman, 
too, had turned to personal materials, 
creating elegant yet ragged symbolic 


- fantasies called “Dream Songs." At first 


current of the ` 


tracted ‘interest. and acclaim was develop- . 
ed by the late Theodore Roethke, who : 


"Wrote many of the greatest lyric poems of 


: the recent period. Roethke dissented from’ 


-+ the. established mode primarily by using 

` `. personal material, particularly the. stuff of 

. dreams, in tighter . structures Equo more 
sensual language: Eun s 
My secrets áy aloud. 
I have no need for tongue. ` 
My heart keeps open house, 
My doors are widely swung. 

aes “An epic of the eyes $ 
5 My love, with no disguise. . 


The result was a poetry of lyrical 


many of these poems seem obscure; but 
once their source is identified as psychic 
processes, the puzzling a all but 
explain themselves: : 


Tliese Sois are not meant to be un- 
derstood, you understand. 


en They ate only meant to Vente com- 


fort. . 
` Lilac was found i in his hand, 


' American Idiom, Direct Experience 


monologues, occasionally "of outright 


songs, whose. personally revealing sym- 
- -bols represented a radical départure at the 


. time. Roethke’s last poems include titles - 


. like “Journey to the. Interior,” ‘the 


a “interior” being his own psyche. 


. With similar aims and biases; Roeth- 
. ke's closest friend, au .Kunitz, Wrote 
-` jn 19637 


What's best i in me lives iha ona d: 


later career, the .five-volume' Paterson, 


One of the earliest alternatives to 
Eliot was defined by Ezra Pound; who 
played a double role in the stylistic history 
of módern poetry. On one hand, he sup- 
ported both Frost and Eliot, even editing 
the latter’s The Waste Land and receiving 
its dedication. - .., 

` On the other hand, ‘irobeh his later 
Cantos and postwar corréspondence, 
Pound directly influenced ‘the - spatially 
open, idiomatic, culturally irreverent 
verse of William Carlos Williams, Louis 
Zukovsky, Charles Olson and younger 
poets opposed to Eliot’s ways. 

Williams, the oldest of this group, 
rooted his poetry in direct experience, 
concrete detail, American idiom, and 
formal freedom. The major work of his 


extended ‘these principles through. a long 
poem, that evoked a universe of life in the 


_ microcosm of a New Jersey city. 


Rotting, and digging, itching for wings. ` 


- 


= $0 


Olson, a generation younger than 


‘Williams, evolved in the late 1940's a 
‘theory of “projective, verse.".In an-essay ` 
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of-thàt title, Olson . advocated’ use ‘of 


. "American" (rather than the more formal 
~and literary “British”) English. and- a 
greater freedom for`the shape: and the 

syntax of poetry. (Thus, he opposed using 

. the period or the closed parenthesis since 
“they: encouraged the- completion of a 

thought:) RR e o» 

Olson's. own ee s was incorrigibly 

'erratic, "characterized by. words. and 


Š ` phrases spread freely: cross the page, 

. mundane. language: -that frequently slips. : - 
` into outright próse, and esoteric allusions, — 
. that Glash with his declared ahti-academi-  ' 
- eism—in sum; a kind of abstract poetic :* 


. ‘shorthand for a yet range of concrete 
material. . 5 : 
- Olson” - theory and his personal 
charisma made. him the father of the 
“Black Mountain” school of American 
` „poetiy, named after the North Carolina 


|. college’ where all its-members taught or _ 
studied—Robert Creeley, Robert. Dun: . 
_can, and Jonathan Mela among, 


` others. D. 
` ‘One. c kabo to Auden's 


direct use of personal experience, not in 
the symbolic fashion of Roethke and 


Kunitz, but in declarative statements . 


made in the first-person voice of the poet. 
The very best poems in this mode deal 
with the most intimate of subjects—the 
state of the poet’s marriage or his latest 
affair; the tensions of close relationships, 


serious illnesses, sojourns in mental insti- - 
` work, i most contemporary “confessional” ` 
poetry uses more formal language, tighter: 


tutions, spiritual shortcomings. 


- To some critics, this is ° “confessional” 

Pocity. ` written partially to purge the: 
` poets mind of haunting preoccupations. ; 
However, in the best poems, basically `- - 
personal experiences attain more general . 


E In “Waking in the Blue,” 
Robert Lowell exclaims: I 


`Absence! My heart grows tense , f 
as though a PUDOR were sparring for. ' 
the. kill. 


Or W. D. Snodgrass, who reportedly in- 


_fluenced his teacher Lowell ` to risk more, ... 
intimate - subjects, _ Writes. in ) "Apri 


Inventory”: gg S ifs 


a} 


X have not learned masi isa a lie BE 


| “Love shall be blonder, slimmer, younger; E 


That ny. equivocating: eye . 
Loves only by.my body's. hunger; 


: That I have forces, true to feel,’ . 


Or: ‘that the lovely woild i isreal,  ~ fi ae 


Atot "Lowell pupil, ‘Sylvia Plath, do- ae 
clares in, “Lady Lazarus,” Men + Just 
before her's suicide: x: A A 


` Dying. 


<-> Js an-art; ; like re die. 
:. Ido sexceptionally well. 
' and Eliot’s poetic’ impersonality was the ` 


A sini process. informs ien recent work? 
of. Brother Antoriinus (William Everson), . 
whose best „poem; “In Savage vee a 


“opens ‘with: . d 


Itoo, O God, as | you very well know, 


F uly 


f ` However, in Con rast to Antoninig 8c 


constructions, and occasional rhymes. - 


- These- characteristics distinguish it froni . 


the kind of first-person voice developed: 
by Allen PEE the leading practition- 
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er of “beat” poetry. 
‘Beats’ vs. ‘Squares’ 


What makes the “beats” important in 
the history of recent poetry is less the 
publicity their activities’ received than 
their comprehensive attack upon the post- 
Eliot establishment. Their claims to 
greater “vitality” inevitably capitalized 
on what many regarded asthe smug dreari- 
ness arid poetic impotence of a declining 
style. .Ginsberg, Lawrence. Ferlinghetti, 
and lesser poets trailing in their wake, 
challenged nearly: everyting PES 

pious in poetry. 


Olson, who provided a relevant poetic 


theory; and William Carlos Williams, 


who wrote the introduction to Ginsberg's 


.Howl 


By the late fifties, dà Aaa poetry 
scene had split into two warring camps, 
known variously as square and beat, 
cooked and uncooked, academic and 
anti-academic, each of which had its 
magazines, its critics, its publishers, its 
students and, inevitably, its anthologists, 
In this apocalyptic war, every poet of 


“note was either in one camp or the other. 


For reverent: nity they subiti | 


tuted brash blasphemy; for servile im- 
- personality, anarchistic egotism; instead 
of ironic statement, they used. dirèct, 
man-to-man address. They replaced ele- 
gant diction and consistent texture with 
jagged surfaces and colloquial language 
which was sometimes so profane that 
Ginsberg’s Howl became the subject of an 
“obscenity” case. 

Rather than a second-hand world 
drawn from the history of literature and 
_ culture, they treàted their own immediate 
‘experience, i in specific places and at speci- 
fic times, often .in response to: current 
social malaise. And instead -of elliptical 
language, they resorted to less obscure, 
more accessible kinds of syntax. 


Precisely because these poets rejected. 
_ the established modes so completely, they. 


bécame an issue over which the ‘activists 
in poetry chose up sides. Several older 
figures of a similarly anti-Eliot bent 
gravitated to the beats’ support—among 
them Kenneth Rexroth, who became 
their most articulate publicist; Charles 
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Nature and the City 


` Since Eliot and Pound dealt often 
with large abstractions, cosmic concerns 
and distant places, another postwar re- 
action focussed upon immediate percep- 
tions, everyday experiences and the na- 
tural environment. . 

This persuasion attracted several tal- 
ented poets previously in the Eliot-Auden 
ambience—among them, James Wright, 
May Swenson and James Dickey. In an 
effort to retain their perceptual innocence, 
these poets usually wrote about expe- 
riences that predate the machine age. 
While looking at a newborn child in 
“Mary Bly,” James Wright says, 


I feel the seasons changing beneath me, 
Under the floor. 


Inthe title poem of his book Travelling 
Through the Dark, William Stafford tells 
of encountering on a road a dead deer and 
discovering that its bulging stomach was 
still warm. His reaction was less a com- 
plex philosophical examination than a 
basic visceral response: 


= 
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I thought hard for us all—my only 
swerving— . 

then pushed her over the ede. into 
the river. - - P 
A parallel stylistic „preoccupation in 
recent verse deals with significances i im- ` 
mediately perceived - in urban environ- 
ments. At times this kind of poetry seems 
on the verge of what ‘James Dickey calls ' 
l “metaphysical reportage,” “investing dm 
mense importance’ ma familiar “urban 
circumstance, usually i in New’ York, such 
as the imposing warehouse, in "Harvey | 
Shapiro’s poem, “National Cold’ Storage, 
Company,” ` which becomies a symibolic 
dumping ground of American’ history. ` 


I myself have dropped into it in 
seven years 


Midnight tossings, plans for escape, po 


the shakes. 
Add this to the National vu- 
Grant's tomb, the Civil War, u sai 
The young Président dead. " 


Or maybe a 
Monstrous birth inside the. Watenguse 
Must be fed by ac 
poems, 
Stars, all the years of our lives. + ` 


Freedom and Possibility 


Characterizing the careers of a num- 


`: ber of notable-contemporary poets, the 


poet-critic Daniel Hoffman has written, 
“Different as these poets are from one 


? ‘another, éach Bas | passed. in his own way 


)» 


through a similar ` progress: early mastery 
-of received modes and forms; the intensi- 


“fication | of thèse ` traditional: materials, 
then thé struggle to frès, the tongue from 


accustomed language, the ear from famil- 
iar. Cadéncés, the eye of habitual ways of 


seeing, the sensibility from conventional 


' responses to experiénce,"" 


In no previous period. of literature 


' have poets put. such a: high | value upon 


"stylistic charige—ipon the “necessity of 


“sft 
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replacing old ‘skins encasing their imagi- 7 


nation, with 1 few ones—even when their ` 
previous Styles brought them critical 


success. Similarly, the more sophisticated 
critics and readers of poetry today are 


- equally reluctant to say that one or an- 
other:alternative is simply out of bounds. 
: 1. ‘This kind of tolerance towards uncon- 
. yentionalart and thought is, I think, all to 
'the-good, for in.this'erá:of rapid change, 


thé. currently. accepted definitions of real- 
ity shift, like the seasons, under our feet. 
..It may::be precisely the absence of any 


-dominant school or'direction that gives 


the’ present inoment in American poetry 


` its eee of freedom and possibility. 
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FOUR POETS 





The following poems—different as they are in tone and flavour— 
reflect the tendency, described by Mr. Kostelanetz, towards a more inti- 
mate and autobiographical style. 

John Berryman’s “Dream Song (103)" is reprinted here from “His 
Toy, His Dream, His Rest," by arrangement with Farrar, Strauss and 
Giroux, Inc., New York, and Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. It won 
the 1969 National Book Award for poetry. Robert Lowell’s “For Sale” 
is reprinted from his “Life Studies,” which won the National Book Award 
in 1960. “Advent” by Brother Antoninus is taken from his “The Crooked 
Lines of God.” The late Theodore Roethke’s “Elegy for Jane” is re- 
printed from “The Waking,” which won the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 
1954, and is included in “The Collected Poems of Theodore Roethke,” 
‘published by Doubleday & Company, Inc. I 


Dream Song (103) 
JOHN BERRYMAN 


I consider a song will be as humming-bird 

swift, down-light, missile-metal-hard, & strange 

as the world of anti-matter 

wbere they are wondering: does time run backward— 
which the poet thought was true; Scarlatti-supple; 
but can Henry write it? 


Wreckt, in deep danger, he shook once his head, 
returning to meditation. And word had sped 

all from the farthest West 

that Henry was desired: can he get free 

of the hanging menace, & this all, and go? 

He doesn’t think so. 


Therefore he shakes and he will sing no more, 
much less a song as fast as said, as light, 

so deep, so flexing. He broods. 

He may, rebearsing, here of his bad year 
COPYRIGHT @ 1968 BY JOHN BERRYMAN 
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at the very end, in squalour, ill, outside. 
—Happy New Year, Mr. Bones. 


For Sale 


ROBERT LOWELL 


Poor sheepish plaything, 

organized with prodigal animosity, 

- lived in just a year— 

my Father’s cottage at Beverly Farms 
was on the market the month he died. 
Empty, open, intimate, 

its town-house furniture 

had an on tiptoe air 

of waiting for the mover 

on the heels of the MPR 
Ready, afraid 

of living alone till eighty, 

Mother mooned in a window, 

as if she had stayed on a train 

one stop past her destination. 
COPYRIGHT @ 1956, 1959 BY ROBERT LOWELL 


3 Advent 
BROTHER ANTONINUS 


Fertile and rank and rich the coastal rains 


Walked on the stiffened weeds and made them bend; 
And stunned November chokes the cottonwood creeks 


For Autumn’s end. 


And the hour of Advent draws on the small-eyed seeds 
That spilled in the pentacostal drought from the fallen 


Swept in the riddled summer-shrunken earth; 
Now the eyes look up. 


Faintly they glint, they glimmer; they try to see; 
They pick at the crust; they touch at the wasted rind: 
Winter will pinch them back but now they know, 


And will not stay blind. 
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And all Creation will gather its glory up . 

Out of the clouded winter-frigid womb; : : . 

` And the sudden Eye will swell with the gift of sight, 
And split the tomb. 


COPYRIGHT @ 1959 UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT PRESS. 
USED WITH PERMISSION. 3 


Elegy For Jane "D. 
My Student, Thrown By A Horse" 


THEODORE: ROETHKR: 


“Lo 


I remember the en limp and dins as: teridiils; 


And her quick look, a sidelong pickerel smile; 


And how, once startled into talk, the light syllables .- 


“leaped for: her, 
And she balanced in the’ delight of her thought, ` 

A wren, happy, tail into the wind, Ñ; 
Her song trembling the twigs and small branches. 3 
The shade sang with her; 

The leaves, their whispers turned to Kiséings 

And the mould sang in the bleached valleys ` 


under ti cae rose. 


Ob, when she was sad, she cast herself down into 

gi ` such a pure depth, 
Even a father could not find her: ©‘ ^" 

Scraping her cbeek against straw; 

Stirring the cléarest water. 


My sparrow, you aré not here, ; 
Waiting like a fern, making a spiny shadow. ' 
The sides of wet stones cannot console me, . 
Not the moss, .wound with. the last light... 


If only I could nudge you from this sleeps: ' 
My maimed darling, my skittery pigeon. . 


Over this damp grave I speak the words of my lover f 


I, with no rights in this matter, 
Neither father nor lover. 105 


COPYRIGHT @ 1950 Bv THEODORE ROETHKE, . E? hs: M" 
REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF MRS. ROETHEE. ^ °°) - - tats 
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THE THEATRE OF SAY IT! SHOW IT! ` 


WALTER.KERR, 


Contemporary theatre, says Mr. Kerr, is in the throes of a revolution ' 
aimed at overturning the “well-made” play: and showing: onstage the ' 

` irrational, accidental, hidden: aspécts of reality. ' I 
-' `The most influential drama critic in the United States today, ‘Walter 
Ker? scrutinizes the theatre each "Sunday fort The New York Times.” 
He has directed and adapted plays for television and the stage; he has 


' ° taught at various universities; and he has written six books, including 


“Tragedy and Comedy” and “How Not to Write a Play.” His article is | 
; x Z from ae New York TURES, Bole oiler s ^ Het 


/ E we H e n ME og 
LIRE n PEU = 


[NECI RA 


Ir HAS generally been agreed that art has 


a right, and perhaps even an obligation; 
to/excludé the- gratuitous and the irrele- 
vant; We have always: understood - that 
when a playwright writes: a. play he ‘is 
leaving things out: Uo tg e s 

'Hé chooses an angle of attack upon 
his material he arranges: certain. pro- 
gressive steps that will advance and: illu- 
minate his concentrated vision, he lops off 
anything that would'impede him ordis- 
tract: us. He simply: doës riot bother to 
tell us, to use the traditional example, that 
his severely preoccupiéd characters also 
have to go to the bathroom; his omission 
does not bother us. `- 

ERE it did: not,. until recently. Recently 





f KJ 1968 by Tus NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY. uo 
S REPRINTED BY PERMISSION. i 
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the gratuitous, the apparently irrelevant, 
has come to call. with a vengeance. In 
Harold Pinter's The Birthday Party aman 
sat åt: centre. stage'for quite a long time 
doing nothing but shredding a newspaper 
—"with. a care tbat was almost painful— 
along its. column lines. The incident ex- 
plained.nothing.about the man or the 
action.in which he was engaged. 


Ina casual comedy called Something ` 


Different a. husband: and wife had twins 
who were exactly alike except that one of 
them was coloured. The joke was com- 
pounded before the evening was over but | 
not really accounted for. In each case, no 
need was followed by no comment. 

We have moved into a kind of theatre 
in which the old selectivity, rather than 
the new randomness, is regarded as à 
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fraud. The new plays are one and all 


asking “What have we been leaving out?” . 


and they are asking it because it is sud- 
denly important to know. Selecting was 
cheating. Omitting was misleading. We 
must have another look. And so the new 
theatre is with us—with us not because 
playwrights have inexplicably become 
careless or unselective or pandering, but 
because we want it. 

We'd know that this was so if we paid 
any attention to our current responses to 
traditional plays. The season just past 
virtually opened with the traditional play 
in full blaze. A superb revival of Lillian 
Hellman's The Little Foxes reminded us 
—very, very clearly—of what it was like 
to have material fully organized for us. 
Miss Hellman had known exactly what 
she was doing every step of the way as she 
slipped into place just those character 
traits, just those lines, just those decisive 
gestures that would build a trim dramatic 
house. 

Set in the American South at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, The Little 
Foxes is a confident play, and an airtight 
one. There are no loose ends left lying 
about, no moral ambiguities or unused 
plot threads, as the Hubbards devour the 
earth and one another in a ruthless drive 
for money, power and social recognition. 

Miss Hellman knows the good guys 
from the bad guys, the right actions from 
the wrong ones, the telling movement that 
will help her make her point from the 
excrescence that will blur it. Everything 
is spare, appropriate, coherent. The play 
is beautifully sealed, made in the image 
and likeness of logic. What was the one 
criticism almost universally offered? That 
it was too well-made. 


Something Missed Along the Way , 

In our new state of mind we distrust 
what is orderly because. we are now 
sharply aware that in everything ordered 
there is something extremely arbitrary. To 
have an order of any kind—political, 
religious, social, domestic—some of the 
things embraced must be arbitrarily em- 
braced, whether they quite suit us or not; 
some of the things excluded must be 
arbitrarily excluded. 

We are terribly conscious—at this 
moment in time—of the fact that we do 
not really conform well to the roles and 
systems we have ourselves adopted. In 
shaping the roles and systems, too much 
of us was left out. We don't fit eue we 
know it. 

The origins of this intense conscious- 
ness are many, crosshatched, cumulative; 
we can put them to one side here. What 
matters right now is our strong sense of 


. having missed something vital along the 
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way. 

The entire world is obviously and 
often violently engaged in the process of 
forcing all patterns open in order to see 
what has gone into their making—and 
what has failed to go into their making 
that ought to have been there. But the 
mood is not truly despairing. It is deter- 
mined. All of us must see more, hear 
more, risk more, embrace more if we are 
to understand the bad fit and perhaps get 
a better one. 

And so our heads swivel for a closer 
look. Above all, for a more inclusive look 
—without predisposition, without auto- 
matic exclusion of any kind, without 
selection. If we are going to select before- 
hand, we shall miss the same things we 
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missed last time. 

Indeed, if any principle of selection is 
to function at all, it must be the principle 
of selecting now what was never selected 
before. Nothing can be called irrelevant if 
we are trying to find out what relevance is. 


Two Commands and a Question 


Thus the theatre, like everything else 
in life, comes under two commands and a 
question. Say it. Show it. What is it? 

That the theatre has been desperately 
trying to Say It should be plain enough. 
Say what? Everything, before it has been 
edited. Take just one example: the on- 
stage attitude towards the Negro. There 
are Negroes, by the way,-in The Little 
Foxes. They serve the Hubbards, lighting 
their lights, answering their doorbells, 
tending their sick. Not much is made 
of them. 


Not much needs to be made of them ` 


because we know exactly where we stand 
in relation to them. They are among the 
oppressed. We sympathize with them and 
we like them. When the day of the Hub- 
bards is done, if it ever is, we shall no 
doubt know them better and like them 
more. Our attitude is uncomplicated; it 
also leaves the Negro drawn in a single 
dimension. What else should be said? 
The hero of Bruce Jay Friedman’s 
Scuba Duba finds it imperative to say a 
great deal more. He is a liberal; he would 
have liked The Little Foxes and no doubt 
drawn his approving conclusions from it. 
: He joined in the civil rights march on 
Washington. Even then, though, he felt a 
little bit puzzled and a little bit guilty. It 
seems that he didn't quite listen to all of 
the speeches on that march. He spent too 
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much time behind a tree with a coloured 
girl. 
Now he is thoroughly baffled. A 
Negro frogman seems to have run off with 
his wife and a sweet, safe, liberal, one- 
dimensional attitude is no longer ade- 
quate to the situation. What does he really 
feel about Negroes? 

He doesn’t know, which means that 
he must force to the surface everything he 
has ever felt at any time about Negroes, 
including all of the dirty lingering words 
he inherited during his boyhood. These 
last are still there, they are imbedded in 
his psyche, they constitute a part of the 
total truth about himself, they rise like 
suds in an old-fashioned washing machine - 
and spill over. 

During his earlier liberal maturity, 
this man would of course never have used 
such words, would scarcely have acknow- 
ledged their existence in his vocabulary. 
He had an image of himself and also of 
the Negro, who would surely prove 
docile, grateful and chummy once he'd 
been helped. 

Both images were fakes, something the 
Negro knew all along. The white man 
didn't know, he had selected himself too 
carefully for that, and now he must hurl 
his fakery at the skies—get it.out into the 
open—if he is to discover who anyone is. 

Saying It, of course, isn't simply a 
matter of helping to surface information 
about Negro or other minorities. It 
sweeps straight across the board, touch- 
ing all of us in our standard pieties, our 
selective evasions. i 

At the end: of Your Own Thing—a 
musical  takeoff on Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night—God the Father suggests 
that God the Son get a haircut. We are no 
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longer to be.silent about: matters, hum- 
` orous or otherwise, that we have furtively 
noticed and tastefully ignored. Silence can 
be, has been, dangerous; it is one of the 
things that made God the Father and God 
the Son seem irrelevant. ^ 
Through the Bedroom, Door de 

The: bus ss of Showing 2 It takes 
exactly the same tack, Naturally it first 
tends to concentrate on. whatever we have 
in the past most explicitly. and insistently 
refrained from showing, which means sex. 

We have always had sex plays, parti- 
cularly sex comedies: The:curious thing 
about them was that there was no sex in 
them. They were talk plays. The actors 
may have chattered about sex the whole. 
night long, with many a wistful glance 
towards the bedroom door, but the mo- 


ment two of them went through that door j 


the curtain came down. 

The closing door, with its falling cur- 
tain, also contained a promise of “happily 
ever after." The battle was all in the 
words before: bedtime. .A play like: The 
Beard goes through. the door. and comes 
back with another kind of report. 

Concentrating on skin in the theatre 
isn't likely to get us much more than 
skin-deep. But Showing It has already 
invaded -subtler -and more provocative 
areas. I think we had no better play this 
past season than Peter Nichols’s Joe Egg, 
. and once again the. first response of 
audiences thinking of going to see it was 
Not to Look. 

Joe Egg is a spastic child, a “vege- 
table." In life our instinct is to avert. our 
eyes from this or any other sort of 
natural aberration—out of decency, we 


like to think. No one in the play would 
let us think so any longer, least of all a 
woman who came.to the footlights to 
confess, in the most direct terms possible, 
that she physically loathed the sight.of the 
child and would have “put it away”. in- 
stantly if it had been hers. 

Harsh thoughts; ugly thoughts, prag- 
matic thoughts, unbearably loving 
thoughts :crackled: about the.child while 
its “nappies? were being :changed:: We 
were inside:a situation. we: have always-= 
and not out of decency, LM 
well outside of. 

We. have refused. Enowiedes out of 


fear;.it is as simple as that. Knowledge - 


does not wholly remove the fear, it can- 
not help being harsh; but because.it is 
knowledge it'can also be exhilarating.and 
it can help to.complete ourselves. Cer- 
tainly we were doing nothing to complete 
ourselves when we were Not Looking. 
"t were diminishing ourselves. 


Increasing the Mj )stery - 


: Harold Pinter ommal refuses to tell 
us the plot of his plays, a fact which 
enrages some people and causes others to 
suppose him-in some way incompetent. 
But: Mr. Pinter isn’t hiding his plot be- 
cause he hasn’t.got one; he is hiding it so 
that we will look at something else. . 

-A plot can, in this new understanding, 


` be. enormously’ distracting: we tend: to 


follow.it so eagerly, pushing rapidly 
ahead, that we push all other things aside 
in our urgency. We don't pause to notice 
matters that don't help us hurry... `` 
What does Mr. Pinter want us.to 
notice? Absolutely everything that has 
always been taken for granted. The way'a 
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man sits in a chair. The way.he crosses his 
legs. The way he creases his trousers after 
he has crossed his legs. The way he waits. 

A vacuum is created where there used 
to be an external, ongoing, one might say 
blinding structure. Inside it now, sealed off 
and self-contained, sits existential life, life 
the way it happens, life itself to be looked 
at. Anyone who has seen a Pinter play 
well done knows how intensely our con- 
centration focusses on just this sort of 


` 


in a rooming house, Stanley, was being 


. systematically destroyed by two unidenti- 


new/old detail: a woman handling a cup, . 


a man putting a glass on a table. 

What is accomplished by this sort of 
emphasis? Oddly, what comes into being 
is increased mystery. Again, anyone who 
has seen a Pinter play well done has 


noticed that its most singular effect has - 


been to make the stage, and the. so 
minutely occupied people on it, seem to 
tingle—with apprehension, concern, awe- 
some and perhaps faintly menacing life. 

Perhaps we have, in our hurry towards 
the external, the abstract, the logical and 
the intellectually shapely, raced past the 
real mystery, the tremulous current that 
so often makes hash of our headwork. 
Logic, the effort at shapeliness, is not 
meant to be mysterious; it is meant to 
solve mystery and thereby kill it. Mystery 
comes back—we come back to the thrill- 
ing, agitating inexplicableness of our- 
selves—when we drop logic for close 
attention. 


‘Who Are You?’ 


A letter that ran in The New York 


Times earlier this season was anti-mystery 
and demanded answers. A theatregoer 
who'd been to The Birthday Party and 
couldn’t grasp why an unidentified lodger 
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fied invaders, insisted that Mr. Pinter 
tell her: i 

**1. Who are the two men? 

“2. Where did Stanley come from? 

“3. Were they all supposed to be 

normal?" 

. The theatregoer announced tbat she 
couldn't understand Mr. Pinter's play 
until he'd replied to her questions. Mr. 
Pinter replied that he couldn't understand 
her letter until she'd answered three 
questions of his: 

“1. Who are you? 

*2. Where do you come from? 

*3. Are you supposed to be normal?" 

. In some quarters Mr. Pinter's reply 
was thought to be supercilious and 
évasive. Actually, he'd properly put his 
correspondent on the defensive. For, if she 
stops to think about it, she can't answer 
any of the questions. 

Ask someone where he came from and 
you wil always get a right answer: 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, or perhaps the 


` West Coast. But he's only said where he 


was last, or where his parents happened 
to be when he was born. Where did he 
come from? From what unfathomable 
conjunction of genes, from how many 
untraceable generations back, has he now 
emerged to puzzle himself? No man can 
say where he's come from; it is the most 
challenging thing about him, and what 
makes him new. 

Ask anyone “Who are you?" and 
again you'll get a quick answer: “I’m a 
teacher,” “I’m a journalist," "I'm Ed's 
wife." The person answering hasn't speci- 
fied ar. identity; he has mentioned a role 
he sometime or other chose to play. 
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The gap between identity and role 
must be obvious to us all. We may indeed 
function as teachers or -journalists or 
housewives. But we are by this time all 
too painfully aware that our functions are 
dress suits, that they do not in the least 
contain all that we are or that we might 
be, and that in actuality we do not even 
fill the limited role properly. Role is in- 
"adequate to identity, certainly to poten- 
tiality. ` 


E Questions without Answers - 


If. thesë plays succeed in making us 
more aware of how mysterious we are to 
. ourselves; quite apart from the pretty 
little plots we have invented to provide a. 
shape for our lives; if they remind us of 


the intense and baffling consciousness we. ` 


have sometimes brought to the act of 
crossing our own legs (“I have done this 
before—why have I never noticed how 
` peculiar it is?”); if they appeal to us as 
questions because we see that we are 
‘equally questions, then they will have 
focussed the spotlight of Showing It on 
forgotten or neglected or unperceived 
thrusts and responses we do make but 
have rarely measured. 

While this is going on, it is vital that 
no answers to the questions be attempted. 
Answers shape, somewhat arbitrarily, 

_possibly prematurely. If we are going to 
take another look, a much more compre- 
hensive look and one that does not begin 
in prejudgements and automatic exclu- 
sions, it will be necessary to spend an 
enormous amount of time just looking— 
to make sure that we get it all in. There is 
to be no leaping; not yet. 


written in this vein—the plays that might 
be thought to get past the business of 
toying with questions into an attempted 
complexity -and profundity capable of 
returning rough, over-all answers—do 
not offer answers. Indeed, answers are 
rigidly excluded. 

In Tom Stoppard's Koreni. and 
Guildenstern Are Dead the two principals 
very much want shape, coherence. They 
want to get hold of the shape of Hamlet, 
the shape of the events in which Hamlet 
is involved, the shape of the play in which 
they themselves appear.. They long: for 
logic, and logic eludes them. - 

The fragmentary life of the castle thiat 
buzzes and bridles about them, throwing 


. off sparks that won’t come into a pattern, 
- is. a life to which they are denied access. 


P But though life ignores them, they are still 


.Sübject to death—to quick death, as it 


happens, "which they sense surely coming. 
They are going to die without having 
learned enough about the machinery that 
has trapped them to say who they are or 
why they have come or what is really 
happening to trap them. 

In short, they can't get into life but 
they are in the play and the play is going 
to kill them, no matter what. In the cir- 
cumstances, their asking is urgent. But to 
contrive an answer, given their present 
information, would be just that—to con- 


trive, to fake, to put together a lie. 


That is why the: most serious plays ` 


The play will not put together a lie. 
Neither will they. The question mark 
must be permitted to quiver in mid-air to 
the.bitter end; must be permitted to be- 
come the exclusive content of the encoun- 
ter. For it is no better to on in a lie than 
in ignorance. 

Teilhard: De Chardin hs remarked 
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somewhere that we have just now come, 
‘along the evolutionary process, to an 
enormous expansion of consciousness. 
We have taken a great jump forward in 


what we may know. But; of course, at the.. 


moment of jumping, and of landing with- 
out road maps in territory vaster than we 
have negotiated before, we can only be 
bewildered. We are nothing more than 
clumsy explorers. But we had better be 
attentive explorers, ignoring nothing. 
‘Thus our new plays are attentive to 
everything, ignore nothing and defer con- 
. clusions. It doesn’t matter that we have 
séen some of the things investigated be- 
fore, that they once seemed too com- 
monplace to deserve intensive study. 


They are being seen now in a new context, : 
sometitnes Ç 


and that changes them, 
dangerously. 


Shape willcome again, if only; peatse l 


materials that have so recently over- 


whelmed us. It will then do until the next 
increase in consciousness comes along. 


A Phenomenological Theatre 


`. Meantime, we must contend with this 

one, eyes and ears alert not for what is 
relevant or profitable, but for what is 
there. No one need like all of the plays - 
in which this kind of work is done; I , 
suppose I must dislike half of. hem 
heartily. . 

No one need call a bad Blay a good 
play simply because its tendency is in the 
right direction, though it does become a 
more d-fficult matter to say just why one - 


"thinks such a play good or. bad: Old 
` norms tend to shatter under such stretch- 


;" ing, and one must go: by instinct again; 


man's mind has an instinct for. ‘putting. 


building blocks on-top of one. “another 
until they make a pyramid..I find, as I 
talk to university students here and there 
across the country, that the itch for shape, 
for form, for control of the new materials, 
stirs irresistibly even when an effort is 
‘being made to stay open, to embrace the 
possible without determining beforehand 
what is possible. 

‘Inside the present and necessary 


amorphousness, they ask in effect, isn’t a ` 


seed already growing up, one that will 
organically reach out to use what is ap- 
propriate to it and discard what is inap- 
propriate, selecting and eee until a 
new coherence is seen? 

They want the seed while nom 
ledging that at the moment it remains 
invisible. I have no: doubt they will find 
it, and make it adequate to those added 


: but that is a pleasantly personal, and 


directly engaged, way-of responding to a 
play, and it conforms fairly closely to 
what we must now do in our out-of-the- - 
theatre lives. a 

Like such plays or rail against them,- - 
we are already involved in their effort. We 
are often surprised.to find that we can 
take them, unprepared as we thought our- 


selves. The experience was with us before — 


we set.foot in the lobby. We may fight it; 
we can't pretend not to recognize it. 

Iam told that in some university com- 
munities where The Birthday Party has -` 
been. done, the older members of the ` 
audience were apt to decry the newspaper- 
shredding sequence as perfectly Tecogniz- 


`. able but: utterly valueless; the younger 


members quickly adopted it as a game, as 


` a self-explanatory and existential thing 


done. Questions of relevance, just 


"now, need not be-so agitating; it is 
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possible to be cheerful while examining 
phenomena. l 

If I had to sum up the whole business, 
T'd simply say that we have moved from a 
logical theatre into a phenomenological 


one. Look at the thing hard. What thing? 


. Everything. And don't try to say what it ` 


is until you’ve had it long enough in hand 
to know its tricks. Shape will come again. 
Now what about ‘shapes? 


EMERSON AND HAWTHORNE: 
. TRUST AND DOUBT 








JAMES M. COX 


: Dr.. Cox, Professor of English and Associate Dean of the Faculty at 

. Dartmouth College, is the author of "Twentieth Century Views: Robert 
Frost” and “Mark Twain: The Fate of Humour.” In the following 
article, intended for serious students of literature, he analyzes the work 
of Emerson and Hawthorne and finds in their complementary opposition 
their significant contribution to an emergent unity of American literature. 


.I 
Contrasts u: = 


Anyone familiar with American liter- 

ature or culture cannot fail to be struck 

by the contrast between Hawthorne and 

_ Emerson, a contrast amounting almost 
to conflict. 


It is everywhere present—biographi- : 


cally, philosophically, artistically. Against 
the resolute lecturing of Emerson, there 
is the haunting retirement of Hawthorne; 
against the buoyant confidence of Emer- 
son, there is the shadowy doubt of Haw- 
thorne; against the hortatory rhetoric 
and assertion of Emerson's essays there 
is the reticence and ambiguity of Haw- 
‘thorne’s fiction. 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM “THE ` VIRGINIA 
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To use a metaphor from a field which 
fascinated Hawthorne, it is as if Emerson 
were the positive print taken from the 
Hawthorne negative. The negative, a. 
world of'shadows, stands behind the 
bright illusion of substance. And as one 
reads Hawthorne's notebooks and Emer- 
son's journals, the sense of such a rela- 
tionship grows. 

There is Emerson, moving in the sun, 
boldly and directly affirming his identity; 
and beside him in the shadows there is 
Hawthorne, observing with faintly ironic 
eye his famous townsmap, The one 
moves ‘serenely, and, one wants to 
say, obliviously forward; the other 
lurks almost furtively in the privileged 
glade. f _ 
To have such an impression`is not to 
be misinformed but to possess the very 
impulse which the lives of Emerson and 
Hawthorne collaborated to convey. It is 
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no mere accident—or if it is, it is the 
‘kind of accident Emerson would have 
delighted to call fatal—that Emerson, 
living in the Old Manse from which he 
could see the Concord Battlefield, wrote 
“Nature.” 

There, almost on the ground of the 
first victory of the Revolution, Emerson 
fifty years later set about both to define 
and to liberate the American imagina- 
tion. And there, after Emerson departed, 
came Hawthorne to dwell and write the 
great preface to “Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” 

That, preface pays deferential respect 
to the former inhabitant of the. Old 
Manse. Yet even as he bowingly acknowl- 
edges Emerson's transcendent vision, 
Hawthorne has a way of casting his 
ironic shadow of doubt across the Nature 
which Emerson celebrated. Thus, gliding 
against the imperceptible current of the 
Concord River, he makes, his way deep 


. enough into the secluded verdure over- - 


hanging the Assabeth to hear the seduc- 
tive whisper of the wilderness: “Be free, 
be free." 

The very words, for Emerson a 
clarion call of liberation, sound upon 
Hawthorne's ear like a subversive invita- 
tion to drop away from the sacred bonds 
of society, and he retreats to the Auman 
seclusion of the Old Manse. Even Haw- 
thorne's title for his finest collection of 
tales—“‘Mosses from an Old Manse"— 
evokes a parasitic and mouldering nature 
quite antithetical to Emerson's positive 
woodland. 


Emerson and Poe: Alienated Opposition 


Such evident opposition has invited 
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a later generation to see it as antagonistic, 
which is precisely what-it is not. Poe, not 
Hawthorne, is Emerson’s antagonist, as 
his life and attitudes disclose. The alien- 
ated Bostonian, the Northerner fallen 
into the South, he announces a set of 
values denying Emersonian thought at 
every point where the two systems in- 
tersect, and nowhere more decisively 
than in the realm of literary theory. 

For Emerson, the very essence of art 
is its relation of beauty to truth. Poe’s 
intention is to sever the relationship 
wherever possible. If art for Emerson is 
truth as beauty, for Poe it is beauty as 
beauty. 

Thus Emerson defines poetry as a 
metre making argument, and, as a poet, 
threatens sound with sense. Poe, how- 
ever, sees poetry as the rhythmic crea- 
tion of beauty and dedicates his poetry 
to threatening sense with sound. By 
means of hypnotic rhythm, Poe’s poetry 
both tends and intends to put the sense 
to sleep, thereby releasing into conscious- 
ness those images and concepts which, 
ugly and grotesque to the “sense,” are, 
by virtue of the spell of sound, rendered 
beautiful. ; 

The alienated opposition between 
Emerson and. Poe, so manifest in their 
critical theory and poetic production, was 
thoroughly registered in their attitudes 
towards each other. If Poe could not be 
scornful enough of the so-called poetry 
of the so-called transcendentalists, Emer- 
son showed a disdain unusual to his 
temperament when he referred to Poe as 
the jingle man. 


Emerson and Hawthorne: Complementary 
Opposition 
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But the opposition between Emerson 
and Hawthorne is complementary. For 
the fact is that Hawthorne was the Con- 
cord Seer’s neighbour, and the relation- 
ship between the two men was actually 
more cordial than Hawthorne’s ironic 
observations would suggest. 

Hubert Hoeltje, in his recent bio- 
graphy of Hawthorne, gives ample evi- 
dence of the marked compatibility be- 
twéen them. Though distinctly more 
reserved than Emerson, Hawthorne felt 
a rare delight in Emerson’s company. 
Emerson was on the whole much the 
more eager of the two to establish a 
friendship; he seems to have had the 

. highest respect for Hawthorne the man. 

The works were another thing, how- 
ever, Though Emerson read Hawthorne’s 
tales and on occasion praised them 
highly, he managed to leave the impres- 
sion that the man was better than his 
art. Hence his well-known observation, 
at the time of Hawthorne's death, that 
Hawthorne was superior to his works. 


Hawthorne's references to Emerson : 


often strike the deferential note of those 
in *The Old Manse," implying that he 
is more aware of Emerson than Emerson 
is of him. The subversive accent is also 
there, the accent of the private figure 
dryly and even wryly observing the 
public personage. 

Whereas Emerson seems to have been 
largely untouched by Hawthorne's fic- 
tion, Hawthorne, in the midst of his rapt 
concern with his neighbour, is at pains to 
assert his independence from Emerson's 
thought, maintaining that though others 
may have found solace in being disciples 
`he had no need of such a relationship. 

Yet despite Hawthorne's ironic asser- 


tions >f his independence, he evidently 
needed to observe, however shyly, thé 
picture he himself was limning. He must 
have even taken a positive delight in 
feeding off his obsérvations, in being the 
reluctant yet attendant figure watching 
the transcendental community. His mar- 
riage to one of the Peabody sisters, all 
of whom followed the transcendental 
banner, his residence in the Old Manse, 
his joining the Brook Farm community, 
all display his willing residence near the 
centre of transcendentalism. 

H:s use of the Brook Farm experience 
as the substance of “The Blithedale 
Romance," for all the ironic and even 
satiric treatment he accorded it, shows 
his artistic reliance upon just. such a 
reality. Anyone familiar with Haw- 
thorne's journals senses that the charac- 
ters cf Hollingsworth and Zenobia have 
more than casual relationships to his 
observations of Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller. The fictional characters do not 
of ccurse “represent” Hawthorne’s ex- 
perience at Brook Farm, but they reflect 
— among other things—the impulses he . 
had registered years before upon seeing 
Emerson and Margaret Fuller together 
at Brook Farm. 


. II 
Complementing Forms 
Civen Hawthorne's sense of reserva- 
tion and repeated criticism, scholars and 
critics have quite naturally become in- 
volved in literary advocacy, attempting 
to ekvate one writer at the other's ex- 


pense. In our own time, with its memory 
of two wars, the tendency has been to 
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recoil from Emersonian self-trust and to 
seek for reality in Hawthorne’s grave 
imagination. . 

Thus the late Randall Stewart, hav: 
ing written his fine biography of Haw- 
thorne, took pains in a later book, 


*American Literature and Christian , 


Doctrine,” to celebrate Hawthorne’s 
achievement at the same time he scored 
Emerson’s pernicious influence upon 
American letters. Emerson has not, of 
course, been eclipsed and will not be, 
but even his admirers have found them- 
selves on the defensive. 

Even F.O. Matthiessen, who vani 
praised and deeply understood Emerson, 
patronized his theory of evil, regretting 
his failure to acknowledge the reality 
of what Henry James was to call the 
imagination of disaster. And Stephen 
Whicher, for all his fine analyses of 
Emerson's thought, apologized for Emer- 
son's weak grasp of the reality of evil. 

Yet a major reason that Matthiessen's 
book stands up so well is that he was able 
to see Emerson, Hawthorne and Thoreau 
moving in the same world without 
deploying tbem against each other. 


Indeed,. Matthiessen offers a beginning ` 


for seeing the complémentary opposition 
between Hawthorne and Emerson. 

It is only a beginning, however, for 
though he gives a fine discussion of 
Emersori’s and Hawthorne’s theories of 
forms, he does not show how their forms 
themselves complement each other. He 


has much to say about Hawthorne's 


forms of fiction but not in relation to 
Emerson's form of the essay. 

Nor has anyone since Matthiessen 
exploited this possibility. Although Haw- 
thorne's art of fiction is the subject of 


endless analysis, Emerson's art of the 
essay has received little attention. The 
reason is clear. For all the theorizing 
about the forms of drama, poetry, the 
novel, and the short story, there has been 
only the slenderest attempt at a theory 
of autobiography or the essay. 

These forms, having not representa- 
tive but “real” relation to experience 
and thought, lack the kind of self-con- 
tainment of poetry and fiction and there- 
fore do not sustain the formulations 
modern criticism has habitually made 
about art. Almost inevitably, discussions 
of these forms revert to the reality being 
described. ` 

Thus, criticism of autobiography re- 
duces itself to terms of personality, 
criticism of essays to. terms of ideas. 
When “imaginative” analysis of these 
forms is attempted, it quite often treats 
them as if they were poems or novels. 

‘Wayne Shumaker’s book on autobio- 
graphy, for example, actually attempts to 
evaluate and analyze autobiographies in 
novelistic terms. . And Henry Nash 
Smith's fine analysis of Emerson's prob- 
lem of vocation discussed Emersonian 
conceptions of the scholar and hero as 
fictions by means of which Emerson 
attempted to come to terms with the 
crucial issue of choosing a vocation. 


Emerson: Literary or Philosophical 


Though taught in every nineteenth- 
century American literature survey, 


Emerson is almost invariably treated by : 


literary scholars as a philosopher. By 
philosophers he is rarely discussed at all, 
for they assume that he is finally a man 
of letters and not a philosopher. 
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Only John Dewey, in his brilliant 
discussion of Emerson, insisted that the 
Concord Seer was in truth a philosopher. 
Yet Dewey, clearly anticipating the 
resistance to such an idea, claimed that 
Emerson’s philosophic identity would 
emerge only when America had fully 
realized itself. Then Emerson’s thought, 


like Plato’s, would be recognized as the 


greatest philosophy. 

Even if Dewey’s ultimate vision is 
correct, until the millennial day of 
national realization, Emerson will conti- 
nue to be taught in courses in American 
literature, where the problem will be to 
discover why his prose is literary and not 
philosophical. 


A responsible approach to that im- ` 


mediate problem is to distinguish be- 
‘tween the philosophical and the literary 
essay. Such a distinction, though it will 
not solve the problem, will at least keep 
it in focus. In the philosophical essay, 
style is subordinated to thought; in the 
literary essay, thought is subordinated 
to style. 

To say that thought is subordinated 
to style may be misleading, however. It 
does not mean that thought is unimpor- 
tant or that style is a beautiful “dress” 
for content— "what oft was thought but 
ne'er so well expressed.” Rather, it means 
that the thought is literally eventuating 
in style, that thought is being enacted as 
style. 

That this is exactly what happens in 
the best and most memorable Emerson 
essays is what makes Emerson literary 
rather than philosophical. That it doesn't 
happen in, let us say, William James, 
even though he writes “well”, is what 
makes James philosophical rather than 
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literary. - 

The anthologist who includes James 
even at his most articulate, in an antho- 
logy of American literature discloses 
that he has no strict notion of literature 
but merely wishes to include relevant 
cultural and ideological documents. Yet 
even with the strictest definition of lit- 
erature in mind, no anthologist would 
wish to omit Emerson’s “Self-Reliance” 
or “Experience.” 


HI 
Emerson’s Style 


To see Emerson as literature, one has 
but to turn to “Nature,” his first com- 
plete act as a writer. With that extended 
essay—it was really a little book —Emer- 
son provided himself a kind of centre 
or sun around which all his subsequent 
essays could orbit. The form which he 
used—and much of his achievement lay 
in his capacity to use it—was the treatise, 
a mixture of sermon and discourse. 

Yet “Nature” is neither sermon nor 
discourse. Though it exhorts and an- 
alyzes, it is finally neither exhortation 
nor analysis. The reason is that both its 
sentiment and its thought are so brought 
into being as style that the essay is itself 
an enactment of the two. 

The:means by which Emerson achiev- 
ed this enactment are infinite in number, 
yet attention to the three chief aspects 
of Emerson’s style will provide a way of 
seeing how and why his style is literary. 
Those three aspects are the metap- 
horic, ration but metaphor as action. 
Emerson the epigrammatic, and the 
hortatory. 
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Metaphoric Aspect 


First there is Emerson’s tendency to 


metaphor—and not metaphor as deco- ` 


does not use metaphor so much as he 
tries to become metaphor. This is one 
of the chief aspects of his style. 

Thus, at the beginning of “Nature,” 
he metaphorically involves himself in 
becoming a transparent eyeball. The 
metaphor, far from being a mere literary 
embellishment, is the equivalent or literal 
embodiment of his idea of nature. That 
idea, it will be remembered, is that the 
self must invade and pervade nature, 


thereby making what was originally God 


in the unconscious part of conscious 
form. —— 

. By so doing, man at once naturalizes 
himself and humanizes nature, achieving 
the vision of the orphic poet at the end of 
the essay: “The kingdom of man over 
nature, which cometh not by observa- 
tion,—a dominion such as now is beyond 
his dream of God;—he shall enter with- 

' out more wonder than the blind man 

feels who is gradually restored to perfect 
sight." 

The last sentence of the essay is 
fatally expressed in terms of the original 
metaphor, disclosing how the metaphoric 
content of the essay has been fulfilled 
by the enactment of the idea. Such a 
fulfilment is at once the aim and the 
power of language as Emerson conceives 


it. For language in its original force is ` 


the act of relating thought to thing. 
Used essentially and not decoratively, 
metaphor is a re-enactment of the pri- 
mordial impulse. Not something which 
corroborates or illustrates thought, meta- 
phor is an act which makes thought 
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possible. That is why becoming a trans- 
parent eyeball is a way of seeing the idea 
of nature. 

All of which brings us to Emerson's 
use of metaphor in his style. Character- 
istically he makes an assertion, then fol- - 
lows it with a metaphorical equivalent. 


The opening lines of “Nature” afford a -` 


perfect example: 


Our age is retrospective. It builds the 
sepulchres of the fathers. It writes 
biographies, histories, and criticism. 
'The fore-going generations beheld God 
face to face; we through their eyes. 
Why should not we also enjoy an 
original relation to the universe? 
Why should not we have a poetry and 
philosophy of insight and not of tradi- 
tion, and a religion by revelation to us, 
and not the history of theirs? Embo- 
somed for: a season in nature, whose 
floods of life stream around and 
through us, and invite us, by the 
powers they supply, to action propor- 
tioned to nature, why should we 
grope among the dry bones of the past, 
or put the living generation into mas- 
querade out of its faded wardrobe? 
‘The sun shines today also. There is 
more wool and flax in the fields. There 
are new lands, new men, new thoughts. 
Let us demand our own works and 
laws and worship. 


Now the “sense” of this passage is 
clearly to be isolated in the first, third, 
fifth and sixth sentences. The metaphoric 
equivalents—the second, fourth, and 
seventh (a metaphoric question corres- 
ponding to the two discursive questions 
preceding it)—are intruded to provide a 
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metaphoric action at once rhythmic with 
and corresponding to the sense. 
Intruded is the proper term, for 
clearly these metaphoric equivalents are 
meant to cut across the sense and break 
up routine discursive movement as much 
as they are there to provide figurative 
corroborations of the thoughts. It is just 
the fact that they do momentarily break 


up the discursive flow which makes them’ 


equivalents and not embellishments. 

The result of this alternation is a full- 
fledged performance at the stylistic level 
of Emerson’s idea of re-establishing the 
lost connections between thought and 
nature. By the time he reaches the last 
three sentences of the passage he has 
achieved a new synthesis in which the 
natural fact (“The sun shines today also") 
is fully participating in the skeletal sense 
of the passage. 

At the same time, the sense or cons- 
cious thought has invaded the world -of 
natural process. Such a metaphorical 
synthesis is one of the chief characteris- 
tics of Emerson’s style at its best, which 
is to say at its most succinctly economi- 
cal, at its most Emersonian. 


Epigrammatic Aspect 


The second readily evident distin- 
guishing feature of Emerson’s style is its 
aggressive emphasis on the epigrammatic 
utterance. His epigrams have become, 
and were intended to become, part of 
. the culture. Moments of intensely con- 
centrated expression, they embody pre- 
cisely the memorable and self-contained 
essence of the style. 

They could be, and inevitably were, 
removed from context to become the re- 
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membered wisdom from the oracular 
sage. Their very capacity to be detached 
is a measure of their independence—an 
independence which makes them remark- 
ably functional in the Emersonian 
scheme of things. For one of Emerson’s 
chief ideas was that the greatest act of 
man was an effort to liberate himself 
from a slavish relation to the past by 
achieving an original relation to the 
present. I 

This idea, uttered at the outset of 
“Nature” and reiterated throughout the 
essays, is the very foundation of Emer- 
son’s identity as a thinker. The epigram, 
considered as a unit of Emerson’s style, 
is the means by which this idea is enact- 
ed. For the initial impact of the epigram, 
like that of the metaphoric equivalent, is 
to break up the discursive flow of the 
essay. 

The epigram, by virtue of its self- 
containment, literally arrests progress, 
momentarily dissociating the sentence 
from the one before:and the one after. 
That moment -of arrest is the perfect 
realization in style of Emerson's insist- 
ence on the primacy of the present mo- 
ment over past and future. ` 

Both metaphorical equivalent and 
epigram, interrupting and arresting dis- 
cursive movement, give Emerson’s style 
its distinctly atomic structure. Each sen- 
tence has a way of demanding attention 
so decisively that the concentration is 
distracted from sequential order and 
fully occupied by a single unit of power. 

That is why the experience of reading 
Emerson almost invariably involves be- 
ing lost in the middle of a paragraph— 
and being lost despite the presence of a 
visible outline which Emerson often 
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provides. Only by virtue of retreat to 
the beginning of the paragraph and by 
intense concentration can the line of 
thought be re-established and main- 
tained. 

Yet too much focus on Emerson’s 
argument invariably results in missing 
his wit and thus being lost again, for his 
wit is the very life of his argument. After 
being twice lost the reader-possesses the 
balance and the will to move ahead; only 
then does he begin to experience Emer- 
son’s form. 


Hortatory Aspect 


There remains the hortatory aspect 
of Emerson’s prose. Inseparable from 
the metaphoric and epigrammatic as- 
pects, it either utilizes them as a means 
towards exhortation, or at its best com- 
bines with them to inform the whole 
essay with a vigour of action which is at 
one and the same time an imperative and 
an appeal. 

Thus, in such a memorable line as 
“Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to 
that iron string," the metaphoric, epi- 
grammatic, and hortatory impulses are 
all at work to produce the distinct Emer- 
sonian harmony. The hortatory aspect 
of Emerson’s style is so pervasive as to 
give his essays the status of secular 

` sermons. 

Yet the lofty and resonant rhetoric 
Emerson inherited from the world of the 
sermon constituted an obstacle to the 
development of his thought. The entire 
tendency of such rhetoric was to spiritu- 
alize and idealize every object in its 
purview—particularly the natural world. 
The necessity and force of Emerson's 


thought were directly contrary to such a 
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tendency, aiming as it did to bring the 
Spirituality of his rhetoric into the natural 
world—to invade nature with thought. 

Since: the drift of his inherited lan- 
guage Jay always against the direction of 
his thought, not until he could cevelop 
an argument fully equal to that resist- 
ance could he liberate himself from the 
past which weighed him down. 

“Nature” is, of course, that arg1ment. 
Interestingly enough, Emerson ana3ounc- 
es at the outset his intention of using 
the term nature in its philosophical and 
in its common sense. 

In its philosophical sense, the term 
refers to all that is not the soul; in its 
common sense it refers to all the essences 
unchanged by man. Though Emerson 
maintains that his using the term ia both 
senses is immaterial, it is actually quite 
material to his ends, for the philoscphical 
sense, as he defines it, has a concealed 
hierarchical value structure not present 
in the common sense of the term. 

The very fact that nature is all that is 
not the soul already puts it on a distinctly 
lower connotative plane. And through- 
out the essay Emerson is beset with 
terms implying similar built-in value 
structures. His language, almost cespite 
his thought, is constantly evolving or 
evoking vertical valuations, echoing the 
old religious God-Man-Nature relation- 
ships in which both his hortatory and 
philosophical diction had their origins. 

Instead of renouncing the tendency 
of his language, however, Emerson goes 
as far as he can to let its drift be the 
current of his thought. Thus, his argu- 
ment in “Nature” proceeds "upward" 
from simple perception of natural forms 
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.to spiritual beauty and on to intellectual 
beauty; "upward" from fact to symbol; 
"upward" from nature as commodity 
(the “lowest” form) to nature as idealism. 

But the tendency to idealize nature, 
though inevitable by virtue of Emerson's 
theological and philosophical heritage, 
is exactly what his argument must sur- 
mount. And he does surmount it at 
precisely the point where his idealizing 
process has brought him to view nature 
as idealism. 

For when the natural world threatens 
to become an idea, Emerson perforce 
rejects idealism as inadequate. His reason 
is that idealism denigrates the very nature 
which his essay set out to affirm. Ideal- 
ism represents the triumph of the philo- 
sophical sense of nature over the com- 
mon sense of the term, denying the reality 


_ Man, and Nature. 


which we knew and accorded nature, 


in childhood, and which our common 
‘sense,affirms throughout our lives. 

By rejecting idealism, which reduces 
nature to phenomenon rather than ack- 
nowledges it as substance, Emerson—in 
the section on spirit—affirms spirit under 
the image of of man, not mind. For man 
embodies mind, and his body is in effect 
the double of his will and is thus fully 
articulate and controlled nature. Emer- 
son's contention is that the healthy mind 
can make the whole of seemingly inert 
nature as articulate as the disciplined 
human body and thus make the world 
the double of the man. 

This is the prospect visible to the re- 
stored vision, a prospect in which the old 
vertical hierarchy is transformed into a 
circle (like the transparent eyeball, its 
metaphoric prototype) containing the 
mutually reinforcing realities of God, 
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Though there are times when Emer- 
son's traditional rhetoric gets in his way 
—he is betrayed at one point into refer- 
ring to nature as a remoter and ¿inferior 
incarnation of God—the larger action 
and achievement of the essay lie in run- 
ning a line of logic against the sentiment 
of the old rhetoric, thereby giving both 
sentiment and logic a new direction—a 
new life as well as new style. 


IV 
Hawthorne's Way To Truth 


Recognition of Emerson's achieve- 
ment provides a striking perspective up- 
on Hawthorne's tales. Whereas Emerson, 
committed to the form of the essay, was 
enacting ideas in style, Hawthorne, pur- 
suing the forms of fiction, was enacting 
narratives in style. The one writer sought 
the truth of and by way of thought; the 
other sought it of and by way of story. 

But if truth for Emerson lay in trust- 
ing and thereby reinforcing one's own 
consciousness, what then was truth for 
Hawthorne? It was—had to be—the 
truth of fiction. But what was—indeed, 
what is—the truth of fiction, since fiction 
is itself a lie? l 


The Truth of Fiction 


Two possibilities immediately suggest 
themselves and have always suggested 
themselves. One is that fiction represents 
a reality, whether allegorically, paraboli- 
cally, typically, romantically, or realis- 
tically. The reality may be a moral 
abstraction, as in allegory, the parable, 
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or the fable; or love, as in sentimental 
romance; or the past, as in historical 
romance; or society, as in realism. But 
in any event, the literature is inevitably 
about one or another of these realities. 
On thé other hand, there is the possi- 
bility thaf the truth of fiction is the fiction 
itself—the fact that it is a fiction. Such 
`a possibility shifts the emphasis from the 
representation to the act of representa- 
tion, or, to use Poe's terms, from the 
cause to the effect, or from life to art. 
The omniscient author who, like 
Fielding, constantly intrudes himself to 
remind the reader not to be carried away 
by a mere story, is pursuing the second 
possibility. Similarly Sterne, in producing 
a narrative at once absurdly literal and 
absurdly fantastic, or Poe, in creating a 
narrator so obsessed as to evoke the 
reader's curiosity rather than his identi- 
fication, were clearly striving to establish 
an objective rather than a subjective re- 
lation between reader and form. 
Hawthorne's world lies between these 
two possibilities, but not inertly between 
them. Rather, it involves all the com- 
ponents and counters of the first mode 
of fictive truth in the process of becoming 
the second. Its rhetoric and its reality 
are primarily out of allegory and ro- 
mance, but its narrative deceptively sub- 
verts the allegory and romance in almost 
exactly the same way that Emerson's 
thought subverts his hortatory and philo- 
sophical language. I 


Hqwthorne's Use of Allegory 
If the.sermon was the chief form of 


discourse which Emerson was at once 
using and subverting, its direct counter- 


part in- the world of fiction, allegory, was 
receiving similar treatment from Haw- 
thorne. Both conducted their revolts not 
by evolving a new language, but by in- 
volving the language which they inherit- 
ed in narrative and logical actions largely 
counter to the sentiments, forms, and 
rituals which had conditioned and were 
still attached to it. 

To see how much Hawthorne is like 
Emerson in this respect one has but to 
recognize how contrary his fiction is to 
the allegory which it is often said to be. 
Instead of “believing” in the moral 
abstraction, Hawthorne constantly at- 
tempts to bring the abstraction to life 
by making it happen. 

“The Scarlet Letter,” for all its play 
with significances, actually chronicles the 
process by which the original A descends 
into flesh and experience to become 
plurisignitive. The entire action is 
precisely the reverse of allegory, in which 
the fiction corresponds to and corrobo- 
rates an abstraction. 

Yet—and here is the miracle of Haw- 
thorne’s art—the narration even as it 
subverts such a conventional concept of 
allegory constantly directs the reader to- 


‘wards an original significance by means 


of hints, veiled gestures, and suggested 
meanings. 

The reader is made to read allegori- 
cally an action whose essence is always 
anti-allegorical. He is forced always to 
interpret the action, yet his interpretation 
perforce violates the identity and the 


. values of the action he has experienced. 
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Take, for example, “The Birthmark," 
surely one of Hawthorne's greatest 
stories. It plays upon one of Haw- 
thorne's favourite moral sentiments, i.e., 


s 


I 
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that the head violates the heart both in 
its demand for perfection and in its need 
to know the mystery of life. 

The action of the tale, in typical Haw- 


- thorne fashion, complicates and subverts - 


the sentiment in a multitude of ways, 
but its ultimate force lies in making the 
reader commit Aylmer’s sin—if it is a 
sin—by making him interpret the tale. 
For what, after all, is an interpretation 


` but an attempt to know the experience 


one has felt, thereby converting the 
heart’s life into the head’s thought? 


Between Perception and Event - 


. Hawthorne's great power as a writer 
lies in his development of a style which, 
like the minister's black veil (a perfect 
metaphor of Hawthorne's act of style) 
comes between perception and event, 

Within the story of the minister’s 
black veil, the veil, even as it acts emble- 
matically to moralize experience, fatally 
involves both Reverend Hooper and his 
parishioners in committing the sin signi- 
fied by the veil. Hooper in wearing it 
discovers the sin of isolation as he feels 
the consequences of the act which iso- 
lates him. The moral in the story is not 
something the story “proves” but some- 
thing that happens. 

Yet even here the story would be no 
more than a complicated piece of moral- 
ity if it were only about the inseparabil- 
ity of morality and experience. Instead 
of being about such an inseparability, the 
story is the inseparability. 

For the story enacts the substance 
and becomes the black veil between 


_ reader and meaning, forcing the reader 


to peer through its suggestive surfaces 


and shades with all the intentness that 
ever fhe congregation peered through 
their -minister's black veil. And if the 
readers outside the story correspond to 
the parishioners within it, surely the 
writer corresponds to. the Reverend Mr. 
Hooper, leaving his readers as puzzled 
about the meaning of the story as Mr. 
Hooper's parishioners were about his 
veil. s 
A. similar situation prevails in "The 
Scarlet Letter," in which the act of inter- 
pretation almost invariably recapitulates 
the "original sin” of the society—which 
was not simply the adultery, but the 
indictment following the adultery. Yet 
what reader upon first encountering the 
book, and sometimes on encountering 
it a tenth time, can forego the pleasure of 


- loving Hester as passionately as Dim- 
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mesdale ever did and, on the basis of 
that love, of proceeding to indict in turn 
first Dimmesdale, then Chillingworth, 
and finally the worst sinner of all, the 
Puritan community? 

To act out such a succession of indict- 
ments in the form of interpretations— . 
and criticism of “The Scarlet Letter" 
offers ample evidence of how many have 
acted out such judgements—is to recom- 
mit the sin of “The Scarlet Letter." That 
"sin" is the defence of one person or 
institition at the expense of the witting 
or unwitting conviction of another. i 

Having recommitted the sin, the 
reader or critic, if he is fortunate, comes 
at last to the discovery that everyone in 
“The Scarlet Letter” is equally guilty. 
Hester, Dimmesdale, and Chillingworth, 
the Furitan Community; the writer, and 
the reader all conspire to execute the plot 
of “The Scarlet Letter.” 
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vealed involvement as interpreter of the 
action. And his autobiographical dis- 
closures in the Custom House preface 
are nothing less than his somewhat: coy 
yet nonetheless fatal revelations that the 
reader too is to be devastated not by 
Hawthorne’s interpretations of the action 
but by his own interpretation which the 
style will force him to undergo. 

Hawthorne's guilt of being an artist is 
not simply the result of having betrayed 

-his ancestry or of isolating himself by 
feeding vicariously upon the lives of 
others, as he claims in the preface. Such 
a view, which Hawthorne in his self- 
deprecating pose is at pains to encourage 
and which innumerable readers have 
patronizingly assumed, ignores the cru- 
cial fact that “The Custom House" is not 
a confession but a preface—it is not 
merely about what Hawthorne has done 
but about what he is going to do. 

That is why, for all of Hawthorne's 
self-effacement, there is the attendant 
act of pride; and for all his lament about 
his inadequacy there is a sense of burning 
ambition as fierce and glowing as the 
scarlet letter which sears the artist's 
heart when he first finds it in the Custom 
House and places it against his breast. 


The Experience of Doubt 


It is just this devastating quality—the 
enactment in narrative style of the sin 
which the tale is about—that gives to 
Hawthorne's best work the sense of 
diabolism which Melville so accurately 
perceived in his shock of recognition. 
Far from being the pietistic moralizing 
which Hawthorne so masterfully utilizes, 
yet far also from being a melodramatic 
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Faustian contract, this diabolism is a 
performance in fiction marking a perfect 
counterpart to Emerson's power in the 
essay. 

Against Emerson's “positive” enact- 
ment of affirmation, there is Hawthorne's 
negative devastation. Against Emerson's 
impulse towards unity in diversity, there 
is Hawthorne's impulse towards ambigui- 
ty and multiplicity from an original 
single act. Against Emerson's hold on 
the present, there is Hawthorne's grasp 
of the past. Against Emerson's trust, 
there is Hawthorne's doubt. Against 
Emerson's innocence, there are Haw- 
thorne's sin and guilt. Against Emerson's 
transparent eyeball, there is Hawthorne's 
peeping eye. 

Yet for all the opposition in theme 
and metaphor, the “truth” of the two 
writers is not alien but complementary. 
Emerson's is the truth of the essay, 
which clings to and bears out every man's 
ultimate belief in his own experience and 
trust in his own perception. Hawthorne, 
however, is writing fiction, the truth of 
which is that it is not true, and in bring- 
ing the reader to a profound doubt he 
is fulfilling one of the primary realities 
of fiction. 

It would be possible to make the 
reader doubt the world of experience 
either by producing an image of its un- 
certainties and shifting change or by 
producing a fictive world which seems 
more real than the world of everyday 
reality. Hawthorne pursues neither alter- 
native. He neither asserts the reality his 
fiction represents nor insists upon the 
realism of his representation but plays 
persistently with the reality of its being 
a tale told not once or for the first time 
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Hawthorne’s overt presence in the 


narrative as "editor" of Surveyor. Pue’s. 


manuscript is nothing less than .his re- 
but-a tale rehearsed—a twice told tale. 
He gives the reader neither doubt of nor 
belief in anything, but gives the. ex: 
perience of doubt itself. i 


ir 


Self-Reliance, Young Goodman Brown 


The context for seeing the comple: 
mentary opposition between Emerson 
and Hawthorne cannot be complete un- 
less it evokes a central work. of each 
writer to stand in the relationship it 
defines. Moreover, the relationship 
should not involve tedious disclosure or 
proof but should be Bereit Loa 
to be strikingly persuasive. . 

The two works thus. evoked are 
“Self-Reliance” and “Young Goodman 
Brown." Both are undeniably central, 
“Self-Reliance” having been always con- 
sidered one of Emerson's most powerful 
essays and "Young Goodman Brown" 
having been: acclaimed as a Hawthorne 
masterpiece .from the time Melville 
singled it out for special praise in *Haw- 
thorne and His Mosses.” - : 

In “Self-Reliance,” Emerson. had 
exhorted his reader to. trust himself, 
contending that. by virtue of such a trust 
reality becomes available to the indi- 
vidual, enabling him to. establish a dyna- 
mically obedient relationship between 
himself and God, the trustee. . 

The self-reliant individual thus tran: 
scends conformity (belief in. society in- 
stead of the self) and consistency (belief 
in the self-image instead of the self) and 
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arrives at a self-possession which makes 
the self an expression of the divine will. 
Erect.and fronting the universe, the self- 
reliant man is prepared to work a revo- 
lution in all the offices and relations of 
man—in religion, education, art, Spe. 
property, and thought. 

How different is  Hawthorne's 
"Young Goodman Brown." Instead of 
trusting himself he engages in a doubt 
so profound as to shatter all the props ` 
of faith. 

The story opens as if it were an alle- 
gory, with Young Goodman Brown 
leaving his wife Faith, but the initial 
action of the story subverts the allegorical 
emblem, for Faith, instead of believing 
in her husband, is already doubting him. 
Instead of being true to her emblematic 
identity she is fatally involved in the act 
of being the wife of Young Goodman 
Brown. 

Thus the story is about the dun of 
faith and at the same time the act of los- 
ing faith. So completely and beautifully 
is the doubt enacted in the story that the 
reader is driven despite himself to doubt 
the point at which Goodman Brown's 
hallucination really' begins. This doubt 
about "reality" must be pursued back 
to the very beginning of the story, since 
Goodman Brown's initial act of leaving 
Faith is certainly the beginning of doubt 
and may well be part of his dream. 


Complementary Contrasts 
Brown and the self-reliant man are 


perfect counterparts, which is to say 
that they are at once opposite and com- 


plementary. They are, as anyone would 


agree, dramatic contrasts. The one occu- 
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pies a world of day, the other a world of 
night; the onë moves towards God, the 
other towards the Devil; the one is 
promised peace and serenity with him- 
self, the other arrives at despair and 
permanent gloom. 

Yet the two figures are strangely 
complementary. Both are profoundly 
. Isolated from society; both see society 
as essentially unreal; both disintegrate 
the fabric of the. social world with acts 
of mind and displace it with their own 
powerful visions of reality. In their lonely 
austerity—the one in his belief, the other 
in his despair—the two figures. achieve 
an equal independent stature. 

Emerson’s independence is in the 
form of the essay, Hawthorne’s in the 
form of fiction. Each achievement con- 
stitutes a singular realization of the possi- 
bilities as well as the necessities of its 
form. ; 
`. Emerson brought the spirit of reli- 
gious and poetic belief into the secular 
form of thought and made of the essay 
a living form of an effort—an essay—to 
discover the possibilities of actuality. 
Hawthorne; on the other hand, involved 
the fictions of religious belief—allegory 
and parable—in.the form of fiction, ren- 
dering in the process the actuality of 
possibility. 

It is as if, Emerson having shown 
what would happen if one really believed 
in himself, Hawthorne set out to disclose 
` what had happened to the person who 
had genuinely doubted. 

Yet it is important to remember that 
such a relationship is indeed an as if. 
The two works, from all that we know, 
came into being in independent isolation. 


If it is somehow appropriate that - 


Hawthorne’s “negative” preceded Emer- 
son's “positive” in time— "Young Good- 
man Brown" appeared in 1835, six years 
before *'Self-Reliance"—it is equally ap- 
propriate that Hawthorne did not collect 
it in “Twice Told Tales" but he waited 
to include it in “Mosses from an Old 
Manse," which appeared five years after 
“Self-Reliance.” 


Certainly the tale belongs among the ~ 


mosses which Hawthorne gathered from 
the house in which Emerson had lived 
and written. 

The very independence of their dis- 
coveries at once brought them together, 
yet left them free of one another. Living 
almost in the shadow of each other, they 
did not really need to read each other's 
work. Indeed, they could hardly have 
seen each other, for their imaginations 
were themselves the two faces, the two 
forms, thé two impulses of the national 
literature they were creating. 

If they had each other's society, we 
have their literature and the opportunity 
of discovering the relationship between 
their imaginations. To perceive the rela- 
tionship is to begin to see the ultimate 
unity of their two faces and their two 
forms. The preposition is important, for 
the unity is not something behind the 
faces which the faces in turn represent. 
To think so is to project a reality which 
existed before them. 

The unity is rather something which 
exists because of them, something they 
themselves made which did not exist 
before them. It is nothing less than the 
emergent unity of American literature 


‘which both men helped so much to make. 
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On leave from Harvard University, Dr. Kissinger is currently 
President Nixon's special assistant for national security affairs. Earlier 
he served as a consultant to the Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations. 


His writings include: 


“Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy,” “The 


Troubled Partnership: A Reappraisal of the Atlantic Alliance,” and 
“The Necessity for Choice: Prospects of American Foreign Policy.” 
The article below is abridged from “Agenda for the Nation,” a 
symposium on domestic and foreign policy issues conducted a year ago 
under the auspices of The Brookings Institution. Dr. Kissinger’s thesis is 
that a new concept of order in the international system is essential, based 
on acceptance of political multipolarity. ` 


THe 20TH CENTURY has known little re- 
dose. Since the turn of the century, 
nternational crises have been increasing 
n both frequency and severity. The con- 
‘emporary unrest, although less apocalyp- 
tic than the two world wars which spawn- 
2d it, is even more profoundly ene 
tionary in nature. 

The essence of a revolution is that it 
appears to contemporaries as a series of 
more or less unrelated upheavals. One is 
tempted to treat each issue as an imme- 
diate and isolated problem which, once 
surmounted, will permit the fundamental 
stability of the international order to 
reassert itself. But the crises which form 
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the headlines of the day are symptoms 
of deep-seated structural problems. 

The international system which pro- 
duced stability for a century collapsed 
under the impact of two world wars. The 
age of the superpowers, which tempo- 
rarily replaced it, is nearing its end. ` 

For the first time, foreign policy has 
become global. In the past, the various 
continents conducted their foreign policy 
essentially in isolation. Today, statesmen 
face the unprecedented problem of for- 
mulating policy for well over a hundred 
countries. Every nation, no matter how 
insignificant, participates in international 
affairs. Ideas are transmitted almost in- 
stantaneously. What used to be considered 
domestic events can now have world-wide 
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consequences. 

As the number of participants’ has 
increased, technology has multiplied the 
resources available for the conduct of 
foreign policy. A scientific revolution has, 
for all practical purposes, removed tech- 
nical limits from the exercise of power in 
foreign policy. It has magnified insecuri- 
ties because it has made survival seem to 
depend on the accidents of a technolo-. 
gical breakthrough. 


Ideological conflict compounds these : 


instabilities. In the great periods of cabi- 
net diplomacy, diplomats spoke the same 
language, not only in the sense that 
French was the lingua franca, but more 
importantly because they tended to 
understand intangibles in the same man- 
ner. A similar outlook about aims and 
methods eases the tasks of diplomacy— 
it may even be a precondition for ‘it. 

, Ta the absence of such a consensus, 
diplomats can still meet, but they lose the 
ability to persuade. More time is spent on 
defining contending positions than in 
resolving them. What seems most reason- 
able to one side will appear most prob- 
lematical to’ the other. 

The tensions produced by ideological 
conflict are exacerbated by the reduction 
in influence of the states that were con- 
` sidered great powers before the First 
World War. The world has become mili- 
tarily bipolar. Only two powers—the 
United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republies — possess the full 
panoply of military might. 


 Superpowers and World Order 


This military bipolarity is a source of 
rigidity in foreign policy. Whatever 


“balance” there is between the super- 
powers is regarded as both precarious and 
inflexible. A bipolar world loses the per- 
spective for nuance; a gain for one side 
appears as an absolute loss for the other. 

Every issue seems to involve à ques- 
tion of survival. The smaller countries are 
torn between a desire for protection and a 
wish to escape big power dominance. 
Each of the superpowers is beset. by the 
desire to maintain its preeminence among 
its allies, to increase its influence among 
'the uncommitted, and to enhance, its 
security vis-a-vis its opponent. The fact 
that some of these, objectives may well 


. prove incompatible adds to the strain on 


the international system. - 
But the age of the superpowers is now 
drawing to an end. Military bipolarity has 


. not only failed to prevent, it has actually 


encouraged, political multipolarity. 

Weaker allies have good reason to 
believe that their defence is in the over- 
whelming interest of their senior partner. 
Hence, they see no need to purchase its 
support by acquiescence in its policies. 
The new nations feel protected by the 
‘rivalry of the superpowers, and their 
nationalism leads to even bolder asser- 
tions of self-will. 

As a result, diplomacy is often geared 
to domestic politics and: more concerned 
with striking a pose than contributing to 
international order. Equilibrium is diffi- 
cult to achieve among states widely diver- 
gent in values, goals, epi uo, and 
previous experience. 

The greatest need of the contemporary 
international system-is an agreed concept 
of order. In its-absence,- the awesome 
available power is unrestrained by any 


. consensus as.to legitimacy. Many of the 
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` elements of stability which characterized. 


the international system in the 19th cen- 
tury cannot be re-created in the modern 
age. The stable technology, the multipli- 
city of major powers, the limited domestic 
claims, and the frontiers which permitted 
adjustments are gone forever. A new con- 
cept of international order is essential; 
without it stability will prove elusive. 
^. This problem is particularly serious 
_for the United States. Whatever its in- 
tentions or policies, the fact that the 
United States. disposes. of the greatest 
single aggregate of material power in the 
world is inescapable. 

: A new international order is incon- 
‘ceivable without a significant American 
contribution.-But the nature of this. con- 
 tribution has altered. Political multi- 
polarity makes-it impossible to impose an 
American design. Our deepest challenge 
` will be to evoke the creativity of a plural- 
istic world, to base order on political 
multipolarity even though overwhelming 
military strength will remain with the two 
superpowers. 


The Limits of Power 
` Until the Second World War, a state's 


strength could be measured by its ability 
to protect its population from attack. The 


nuclear age has destroyed this traditional ' 


measure. Increasing strength no longer 
. necessarily confers the ability to protect 
the population. No foreseeable force level 
—not even full-scale ballistic missile 
 defences—can. prevent levels of damage 
eclipsing those of the two world wars. 
The paradox of contemporary military 
strength is that while the major nuclear 
powers are capable of devastating each 
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other, ihey have great difficulty translat- 
ing this capability into policy—except to 
preven: direct challenges to their own 
survivel. 

The capacity to destroy is difficult to 
translate into a plausible threat even 
against countries with no capacity for 
retaliation. The margin of superiority of 
the superpowers over the other states is 
widening; yet other nations have an un- 
precedsnted scope for autonomous ac- 
tion. In other words, power no-longer 
translates automatically into influence. 

This state of affairs has profound 
consequences for traditional notions of 
balance of power. In the past, stability 
has always presupposed the existence of 
an equilibrium of power which prevented ` 
one state from imposing its will on the 
others. 

The traditional criteria for the balance 
of power were territorial: A state could 
gain overwhelming superiority only by 
conquest. Hence, as long as territorial 
expansion was foreclosed, or severely 
limited, the equilibrium was likely to be 
preserved. 

In the contemporary period, this is no 
longer true. The really fundamental 
changes in the balance of power have all 
occurred within the territorial limits of 
sovereign states... Clearly, there is an 


- urgent need to analyze just what 18 under- 


stood by power—as well as by balance of 
power—in the nuclear age. 

This would be difficult. enough were 
technology stable. It becomes enormously 
comp_icated when a scientific revolution 
produces an upheaval in weapons-tech- 
nology at five-year intervals. 

Slogans like "superiority," “parity,” 


"assured destruction,” compete unen- 
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cumbered by clear definitions of their 


operational military significance, much_ 


less a consensus on their political impli- 
cations. The gap between experts and 
decision makers is widening. The decision 
maker rarely has as many hours to study 
a problem as the expert.has years. 

` In short, as power has grown more 
awesome, it has also turned abstract, 


intangible, elusive: Deterrence has be- 


come the dominant military policy. But 
deterrence depends above all on psycho- 
logical criteria. It seeks to keep an oppo- 


nent from a given course by posing un-_ 


acceptable risks. For purposes of deter- 
rence, the opponent's calculations are 
decisive; tbe meaningful measurement of 
military strength is the assessment of it ` 
by the other side. 

Such perplexities have spurred new 
interest in arms-control negotiations, 
especially those dealing with strategic 
missiles. These negotiations can be im- 
portant for the peace and security of the 
world but to be effective, they require an 
intellectual resolution of the issues which 
have bedevilled the formulation of mili- 
tary policy. ' 

Unless we are able to give an opera- 
tional meaning to terms such as “supe- 
riority" or “stability,” negotiations will 
` lack criteria by which to judge progress. 
Thus, whatever the course—a continua- 
tion of the arms race or arms control—a: 
new look at American, national security 
policy is essential. 


Alliances and Security. 
No area of policy’ dliusicates more 


dramatically the tensions between politi- 
cal multipolarity and military bipolarity 
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than the field of alliance policy. For a 
decade and a half after the Second World 
War, the United States identified security 
with alliances. A global network of rela- 
tionships grew up based on the proposi- 
tion that deterrence of aggression requir- 
ed the largest . possible grouping of 
powers. . 

Alliances, to be effective, must meet 
four conditions: 

(1) a common objective—usually de- 
fence against a-common danger; 

(2) a degree of joint policy at least 
sufficient to define the casus belli; : 

(3) some technical means of coopera- 
tion in case common action is decided 
upon; 

(4) a penalty for noncooperation— 
that is, the possibility of being refused 
assistance must exist—otherwise protec- 
tion will be taken for granted and the 
mutuality of obligation will break down. 

° In the system of alliances developed 
by the United States after the Second 
World War, these conditions have been 
met most fully in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Here we 
are united with countries of similar tradi- 
tions and domestic structures. At the 
start, there’ was a common conception of 


‘the threat. The technical means of co- 


operation. ‘existed. Mechanisms for de- 
veloping common policies came into 
being—especially . in the military field. 
Thus in-its first decade and a half, NATO 
was a dynamic-and creative institution. 
Today, however, NATO is in disarray. 
Actions by the United States—above all, 
unilateral changes of policy—are partially 
responsible. But the most important cause 
is the transformation of the international 
environment, specifically the decline in 
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the preeminence of the superpowers and 
the emergence of political multipolarity. 
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Changing Roles in NATO 


When NATO was formed, the prin- . 


cipal threat to world peace seemed to lie 
in a Soviet attack on Europe. In recent 
years, the view has grown that equally 
grave risks are likely to arise in trouble : 
spots outside Europe. To most Europ- 
eans, these do not appear as imme- 
diate threats to their independence or 
` security. 

The irony here is string. In ‘the 
fifties, Europeans were asking for Ameri- 
can assistance in Asia and the Middle 
East with the argument that they- were 
defending the greater interests of free- 
dom. The United :States replied that 
these very interests required American 
aloofness. 

Today, the roles are precisely reread 
It is Europe that evades our entreaties to 
play a global role; that is to say, most 
Europeans do not consider their interests 
at stake in’ America’s Sees 
involvément. 


These attitudes are symptoms: of dan . 


er, structural problems.: One problem, 
paradoxically, is the growth. of European: 
economic strength and, CINEMA self- 
confidence. 

' This remarkable recover ‘could have 
` regulfed in a new partnership between the 
United States and an ecoriómically resur- 
gent and politically unitéd Europe, ‘as had 
been envisaged’ by many of the early 
advocates of Atlantic unity. However, the 
European situation has not resolved itself 

in that way. A 
Thoughtful PORE know. “that 
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Europe must unite in some form if it is to 
play a major role in the long run. They 
are aware, too, that Europe does not 
make even approximately the.defence 
effort. of which it is capable. But European 
unity is stymied, and domestic politics has 


.almost everywhere dominated security 
"policy. The result is a massive frustration 


which expresses itself in special testiness 
- towards the United States. 
These strains have been complicated 


. by the growth. of Soviet nuclear power. 


As the risks of nuclear war have become 
enormous, the credibility of traditional 
pledges of support has inevitably been 
reduced. Tbe more NATO relies on 


strategic nuclear war as a counter to all . ; 


forms of attack, the less credible its 
pledges will be. d 

The consciousness of nuclear threat 
by the two superpowers has undermined 


. allied relationships in yet another way. 
.For understandable reasons, the super- 


powers have sought to make the nuclear 
environment more: predictable, witness - 
the nuclear test ban treaty and the non- 


. proliferation treaty. 


But the blind Spo in our t has 


. been the failure to understand that, in the 


absence of full consultation, our allies see 
in these talks the possible forerunner of a 
inore comprehensive arrangement affect- 
ing their vital interests negotiated without 
them.:, i 
It is not * natural" that Ailantic boll- 
cies should be geared to American con- 
ceptions. In the forties and fifties, practic- 
ing unity—through formal resolutions 


‘and periodic reassurances—was pro- 


foundly important as a symbol of the end 
of our isolationism. In the decade ahead, 


.we cannot aim at-unity as an end in 
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itself; it must emerge from common 
^ conceptions and new structures. 


Balancing Unity and Autonomy 


"Burden-sharing" will not supply that 
impetus. Countries do not assume `bur- 
dens because it is fair, only because it is 
necessary. While there are strong argu- 
ments for Atlantic partnership and 


European unity, enabling Europe to play : 


a global role is not one of them. 

A nation assumes resporisibilities not 
only because it has resources but because 
it has a certain view of its own destiny. 


Partially as the result of decolonization,. 
Europeans are unlikely to conduct a 
"Significant global policy whatever their 


resources or their degree of unity. Co- 


:. operation between the United States and 


_ Europe must concentrate on issues within 
the Atlantic area rather than poe 

` partnership. 
Even within the Atlantic area, a more 


- , equitable distribution of responsibilities 
has two prerequisites: theremustbesome - 
consensus in’ the analysis of the inter- ` 
national situation, at least as it affects. 


. Europe; and there must be a conviction 
that the United States cannot or will not 
carry all the burdens alone. 


Neither condition is met today. The” 


traditional notion of American. leader- 
ship tends to stifle European: incentives 
for autonomy. Improved consultation— 
the remedy usually proposed—can only 
alleviate, not remove, the difficulty. 

Even with the best will, the present 


structure encourages Americani unilateral- ` 


ism and Eùropean irresponsibility. This 
is a serious problem for the United States. 
If the United States remains the trustee of 


every noncommunist area, it will exhaust 


its psychological resources. No country 


can act wisely simultaneously in every 
part of the globe at every moment of time. 

A more’ pluralistic world—especially 
in relationship with friends—is profound- 
lyin our long-term interest. Political 
multipolarity, while difficult to get used 
to, is the precondition for a new period 
of creativity.. American acceptance of 
European autonomy impliés also Euro- 
pean acceptance of a degree of American 


autonomy with respect to aréas in which, 


for understandable reasons, European 
concern has lessened. 

Thus, we face the root questions of a 
multipolar “world. How much unity 
should wë want? How much diversity can 
we stand? These questions never have a 
final answer within.a pluralistic society. 
Adjusting the balànce between integration 
and autonomy will be the key challenge 


` of emerging Atlantic relations. 


America and the NEM Nations 


In the yeats ahead, the most profound 
challenge “to American policy will be 


^: philosophical:. to develop some concept 


of Ofder jh a world which is bipolar mili- 
tarily but: ‘multipolar politically... This 
philosophic challenge i is especially crucial 
with respect to the new nations. 

These nations; weigh little in the 
physical balance of-power. But the forces 
unleashed in the emergence of so many 
new states may well affect. the moral 
balance of.the Worlá-—the convictions 
which form the structure for the world of 
tomorrow. This adds a new dimension to. 
the problem of multipolarity. 

Future historians are likely to class 
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schisms of many of the-new nations turn 


ing countries: with’ the- great movements the control of political authority quite 
of religious-awakening. Continents which: . literally into a matter of: Jife and death. 


had been dormant for centuries suddenly. 
.develop political coriscioushess. Regions 


Where political obligation follows racial, 
religious, or tribal lines, self-restraint 


"which for scores of years had considered breaks down. Domestic conflicts assume 


foreign rule as natural suddenly launch. .the: Character of civil war. 


and win their struggle for independence. 


` 


“Such traditional authority as exists is 


As a result, -almost all of the new personal or feudal. The problem is to 


- countries ‘suffer from a revolutionary.-. make it “legitimate” '—to develop a notion 
- malaise: revólutions succeed through the - 


coming together of many ; resentments, but, 


- the elimination of existing structures : 


compounds the difficulty of establishing 
political consensus. The new nations face 

problems both of identity and of political 
authority. They often lack social coliésive- 
ness entirely, or.they are split: intó 'com- 


péting groups each with a highly develop- f 


-ed sense of identity. ` 


-. A successful tévolition leaves. as: its ) 
legacy à profound dislocation. In the new . 


countries, contrary to all revolutionary, 


expectations, the task of construction - . 


` emerges as less glamorous. and ‘more, 


complex than the struggle for fréedom;... 
the exaltation of: the ‘quest for independ: : 
-ence cannot be perpetuated. 


Sooner or Jater, ‘positive - “goals: must ^, 
replace reseritmeht of the formér colonial: 


power-as.à motivé force. Ti the absence ‘of 
autonomous: ‘Social. forces, “this unifying 
role tends ‘to be performed: ‘by. the state. 

: But the assumption of this. rolé by the 
social coliesiveness-is Slight, ‘the ithigele 
for control of authority i is: corréspondirig- 
ly more bitter.: When government : is*the 
principal, sometimes the sole, , éxpréssion 


z 


of political obligation which depends on 
"legal norms rather than on ċoercive power 
; or personal Joyalty. 


This process took centuries in Europe p 


It must be accomplished i in decades in the; 
“new nations, where preconditions of 

` success are less favourable than at com- 

“parable periods ` ‘in ‘Europe. ‘The new 
countries arè subject to outside pressures;. 
` there is a premium on foreign adventures - ` 
to bring about. domestic cohesiveness. 
Their lack-of -domestic structure’ com- 


pounds, the already. great international SE 


- instab:lities.. 


"The American rolei in ihe new ‘nations’ E 


., efforts to build legitimate authority is in 
"heed of serious reexamination. The do-.. 
. minant American view about ‘political 
‘structure has been that it will follow more 
or less automatically.’ upon eCondmic pro- . 


| Gress "and that it will take the form of 


.of national identity, opposition. ‘comes to f 


be considered treason.. : 
The Potoni social or Teligious` 


we ix 3 


."utable to it. 


` ` éonstitutional democracy. . 


Both assumptions are: . ` Subject .to 
serious questions. “In “every advanced 
county; political stability preceded rather 
than emerged from.the process of indus- . 
trialization. To be sure, representative 
institutions were broadened and elabo- 
rated as the countries prospered, but 
their significant features antedated eco- .. 
nomic development and are riot attrib- ae 

' vo 4^ 
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The problem of political legitimacy is 
the key to political stability in regions 
containing two-thirds of the world’s 
population. `À stable domestic system in 
the new countries will not automatically 
produce international order, but inter- 
national order is impossible without it. 

An American agenda must include 
some conception of what we understand 
by political legitimacy. This does not 
mean that our goal should be to transfer 
' American institutions to the new nations 
—even less that we should impose them. 
Nor should we define the problem as how 
to prevent the spread of communism. Our 
goal should be to build a moral consensus 
which can make a pluralistic world crea- 
tive rather than destructive. 


The Problem of Soviet Intentions 


Nothing has been more difficult for . 


Americans to assimilate in the nuclear age 
than the fact that even enmity is complex. 
In the Soviet Union, we confront an 
opponent whose public pronouncements 
are insistently hostile. Yet the nuclear age 
imposes a degree of cooperation and an 
absolute limit to conflicts. 
. Tbe military relationship with the 
Soviet Union is difficult enough; the 
political one confronts us with a profound 
conceptual problem. A society which 
regards peace as the normal condition 
tends to ascribe tension not to structural 
causes but to wicked or shortsighted indi- 
viduals. Peace is thought to result either 
from the automatic operation of econo- 
mic forces: or from the emergence of a 
more benign leadership abroad. 

The debate about Soviet trends be- 
tween Western “hard-liners” and "'soft- 


liners" illustrates this problem. Both sides 
tend to agree that the purpose of Ameri- 
can policy is to encourage a more benign 
evolution of Soviet society—the original 
purpose of containment was, after all, to 
bring about the domestic transformation 
of the USSR. 

Both sides are at one that a settlement 
presupposes a change in the Soviet sys- 
tem. Both groups imply that the nature of 
a possible settlement is perfectly obvious. 

But the apostles of containment have 
never specified-the American negotiating 
programme to be undertaken from the 
position of strength which their policy 
was designed to achieve. The advocates of 
relaxation of tensions have been no more 
precise; they have been more concerned 
with the atmosphére than with tbe 
substance of talks. 

In fact, the difference between the 
“hawks” and “doves” has usually con- 
cerned timing: the hawks have maintain- 
ed that a Soviet change of heart, while 
inevitable, was still in the future, whereas 
the doves have argued that it has already 
taken place. - 

Many of the hawks tend to consider 
all negotiations as fruitless. Many of the 
doves argue—or did before Czechoslo- 
vakia—that the biggest step towards peace 
has already been accomplished by a 
Soviet change of heart about the cold 
war; negotiations need only remove some 
essentially technical obstacles. 

If we focus our policy discussions on 
Soviet purposes, we confuse the debate in 
two ways: Soviet trends are too ambi- 
guous to offer a reliable guide—it is 


‘possible that not even Soviet leaders fully 


understand the dynamics of their system; 
it deflects us from articulating the pur- 


ma 
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poses which we should pursue, whatever 


Soviet intentions. 

Peace will not, in any event, result 
from one grand settlement but from a 
long diplomatic process, and this process 
requires some clarity as to our destina- 
tion. Confusing foreign policy with psy- 
chotherapy deprives us of criteria by which 
to judge the political foundations of 
international order. 

If we are not to be doomed to repeat 
the past, it may be well to learn some of 
its lessons. We should not pose false 
inconsistencies between allied unity and 
detente; indeed, a true relaxation of 
tensions presupposes Western unity. We 
should concentrate negotiations on the 
concrete issues that threaten peace, such 
as intervention in the third world. 
Moderating the arms race must also be 
high on the agenda. None of this is 
possible without a concrete idea of what 
we understand by peace and a creative 
world order. ` 


Foreign Policy and National Interest 


It is part of American folklore that, 
while other nations have interests, we 
have responsibilities; while other ‘nations 
are concerned with equilibrium, we are 
concerned with the legal requirements of 
peace. We have a tendeñcy to offer our 
altruism as a guarantee of our reliability. 


Such an attitude makes it difficult to ` 


develop a conception of our role in the 
world. It inhibits other nations from 
gearing their policy to ours in a confident 
way—a “disinterested” policy is likely to 
be considered "unreliable." 

A mature conception of our interest in 
the world would obviously have to take 
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into account the widespread interest in 
stability and peaceful change. It would 
deal wich two fundamental questions: 
What is -t in our interest to prevent? What 
should we seek to accomplish? 

The answer to the first question is 
complicated by an often repeated propo- 
sition that we must resist aggression any- 
where it occurs since peace is indivisible. 
A corolary is the argument. that we do 
not oppose the fact of particular changes 
but the method by which they are brought 
about. E 

We 3nd it hard to articulate a truly 
vital interest which we would defend how- 
ever “legal” the challenge. This leads to 
an unditferentiated globalism and confu- 
Sion about our purposes. The abstract. 
concept of aggression causes us to multi- 
ply our commitments. But the denial that 
our interests are involved diminishes 
our staying power when we try to carry 
out these commitments. 


Challenge to a New Administration 


A new American administration con- 
fronts tae challenge of relating our com- 
mitments to our interests and our obliga- 
tions tc our purposes. In the forties and 
fifties, we: offered remedies; in the late 
sixties and in the seventies our role will 
havé tc be to contribute to a structure 
that will foster the initiative of others. 

We are a superpower physically, but 
our designs can be meaningful only if they 
generate willing cooperation. We can 
continre to contribute to defence and 
positive programmes, but we must seek 
to encourage and not stifle a sense of 
local responsibility. 

This task requires a different kind of 
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creativity and another form of patience 
than we have displayed in the past. 
Enthusiasm, belief in progress, and the 
invincible conviction that American re- 
. medies can work everywhere must give 


e way to an understanding of historical 


trends, an ordering of our preferences, 
and above all an understanding of the 
difference our pss can in fact 
make. 

A serious sobe is posed by the 
change of ethic of prëécisely the most 
idealistic element of. American youth. 
The idealism of the fifties during the 
Kennedy era expressed itself in self- 
confident, 
building. I 

Today, however, many in the younger 
generation consider the management of 
power irrelevant, perhaps even immoral. 
The new ethic of freedom is not “civic”; 
it is indifferent or even hostile to systems 
and notions of order. Management is 
equated with manipulation. Structural 
designs are perceived as systems of 
“domination”—not of order. 

The generation which has come of age 
after the fifties has had Vietnam as its 
introduction to world politics. It has no 
memory of occasions when American- 
supported structural innovations were 
successful or of the motivations which 
prompted these enterprises. 


often zealous institution- i 


The danger of a rejection of power is 
that it may result in a nihilistic perfec- 
tionism which disdains the gradual and 
seeks to destroy what does not conform 
to its notion of utopia. The danger of an 
overconcern with force is that policy 
makers may respond to clamour by spas- 
modic gestures and stylistic manoeuvres 
and then recoil before their implications. 


Youthful Unrest and Creative Solutions 


We require a new burst of. creativity, 
not so much for the sake of other coun- 
tries as for our own people, especially the 
youth, The contemporary unrest is proof 
of a profound dissatisfaction with the 
merely managerial and consumer-orient- 
ed qualities of the modern state and with 

a world. which seems to generate crises by 
inertia. 
. The modern bandes ‘state, for all 


` its panoply of strength, often finds itself 


Partly as a result of the generation. | 


gap, the American mood oscillates dan- 
gerously between being ashamed of power 
and expecting too much of it. The former 
attitude deprecates the use or possession 
of force; the latter is overly receptive to 
the possibilities of absolute action and 
overly indifferent to the likely 
consequences. i : 


shaken to its foundations by seemingly 
trivial causes. Its brittleness and the 
world-wide revolution of youth—espe- 
cially in advanced countries and among 
the relatively affluent—suggest a spiritual 
void, an almost metaphysical boredom 
with a political environment that in- 
creasingly emphasizes bureaucratic chal- 
lenges and is dedicated to no deeper pur- 
pose than material comfort. 

Our unrest has no easy remedy. Nor 


. is the solution to be found primarily in 
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the realm of foreign policy. Yet a deeper 
nontechnical challenge would surely help 
us regain a sense of direction. 

The best and móst prideful expres-. 
sions of American ` purposes.in the world. 
have been those in which we acted in ` 
concert with others. Our influence in 
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these situations has: depended on achiev- 
ing a reputation as a member of such a 
concert. 

To act consistently abroad we must be 
able to generate coalitions of shared pur- 
poses. Regional groupings supported by 
the United States will have to take over 
major responsibility for their immediate 
areas, with the United States being con- 
cerned more with the overall framework 


of order than with the management of 
every regional enterprise. ` 

A. new administration must found its 
claim not on pat technical answers tó 
difficult ‘ssues; it must above all ask the 
right questions. It must recognize that, in 
the field of foreign policy, we will never 
be able to contribute to building a stable 
and creative world order unless we first 


.form some conception of it. 
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THE NEW LEFT AND LIBERAL VALUES | 


DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


Dr. Moynihan is currently President Nixon’s special assistant for 
urban affairs. The article printed below is excerpted from the Phi Beta 
Kappa address which he delivered at Harvard University in June 1967 
and which later appeared in “The American Scholar.” In it he discusses 
thoughtfully the "new left" as he saw it then, finding in the youthful 
protests much that is admirable, much that is important to hear—and to 
answer through honest action. i f 

Described by one reporter as “historian-sociologist-urbanologist- 
writer-politician" and “gadfly within the ranks of the nation’s liberal 
intellectuals,” Dr. Moynihan was Assistant Secretary of Labour in the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations and Director of the Harvard- 
M J.T. Joint Centre for Urban Studies. His books include “Beyond the 
Melting Pot" (with Nathan Glazer), “The Negro Family: The Case for 


National Action," and "Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding.”’ 


ONE OF THE defining qualities of the 
period of current history that began, 
roughly, with the assassination of Presid- 
ent Kennedy has been the emergence of 
widespread, radical protest on the part of 
American youth. As it happens, this 
development has been congruent, and in 
some measure associated, with even wider 
protest against the course of American 
foreign policy. 
I But there.is a distinction between 
those who differ with decisions made by 
the existing system, and those who.reject 
the system itself. There is at this moment 
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a high level of both kinds of protest, but 
the latter is the more singular, and almost 
certainly the more significant. 

Following a period (the 1950’s) when 
college youth in particular were repeated- 
ly accused of quiescent conformism, this 
development has taken the World War H 
generation rather by surprise. It is yet to 
be seen what if anything we shall even- 
tually learn from this surprising and 
unexpected development. 

Of necessity, we tend to interpret 
present events in terms of past experience. 
I would, however, argue that we have so 
far been looking to misleading analogues. 


t 
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We have been seeing in the flam- 
boyance of the hippies, the bitterness of 
the alienated college youth, the out- 
rageousness of the New Left, little more 
than mutants of the old bohemianism, the 
never-ending conflict of generations, and 
perhaps the persistence of neo-Marxist 
radicalism. We may be wrong. Just 
possibly, something more important is 
abroad. We may be witnessing the first 
heresies of liberalism. 

In its familiar setting heresy refers to 
religious views contrary to the established 
dogma of a church. It will seem odd to 
use it to describe such assertively non- 
religious phenomena as the Students for a 
Democratic Society. Some also will object 
that inasmuch as the doctrines of liberal- 
ism are derived from experience, rather 
than right reason; there can be no final 
liberal view about anything, and there- 
fore no finally heretical dissent from such 
views. —— 

I suggest, however, that the pheno- 
menon of protest we observe today is 
more psychological than doctrinal in 
origin, and that to the youth of this time 
secular liberalism presents itself as every 
bit as much a system of "established and 
commonly received doctrine" as did 
Christianity, for example, when it was the 
legally prescribed: belief of the Holy 
Roman Empire, or the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. 


Liberalism as a Creed 


To be sure, the doctrines of liberalism 


- .can be elusive. It is a conviction that is 


not too, sure of itself—save on the point 
` that it is vastly to be preferred to any 
creed that is. Liberals are not without 
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tracts—hardly—but tend more to look to 
mstitutions as repositories of their beliefs, 
liberal:sm being in every sense as much a 
way of doing things, as it is a set of pro- 
positions as to what is to be done. 

It is not without its schisms and 
assuredly-not without its confusions. But 
in all its essentials of an optimistic belief 
in pregress, in toleration, in equality, in 
the rule of law, and in the possibility of 
attaining a high and sustained measure of 
human happiness here on earth, liberal- 
ism is the nigh universally accepted creed 
of the ruling elites of the Western world. 

Religious faith persists, even grows. 
But it does so as a private matter: super- 
natural beliefs have almost no influence 
on tke course of events. Secular liberal- 
ism is triumphant. Not surprisingly, then, 
given especially the great value liberalism 
places on skepticism and inquiry, liberal- 
ism itself is beginning to be questioned. 

It is notorious, of course, that among 
the most eminent of the literary men of 
this century the liberal values of the 
larger society have been viewed with a 
detachment ranging from indifference to 
detestation. 

But these were men born in the 19th 
century, and raised in a world that still 
had, or thought it had, some options with 
respect to forsaking the traditionalist, 
hierarchical, Christian past and embrac- 
ing the new creed. These writers thought 
it had been a mistake to do so; they 
withheld their own assent. Thus it may 
have been incongruous, even perhaps 
unpatriotic, for a St. Louis boy such as 
Mr. T.S. Eliot to show such enthusiasm 
for the Church of England and the 
Royal Family, but it was not absurd. 

American youth today have no such 
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option. The liberal present is the only 
world they know, and if it is not to their 
. liking, as for many it is not, their only 
. alternative is to consider how it might 
evolve into something new, there being no 
possibility of reverting to something old: 
. What follows is very like a spiritual 
` Crisis, and in the manner of individuals 
and communities that have confronted 
such in the past, some of the new genera- 
tion lapse into indifference and quietism, 
others escape into. varied forms of stabi- 
lized hysteria,- while still others turn to 
confront doctrine itself, and in a mood of 
intensely felt revelation reject the very 
foundations of orthodoxy. 

What indeed is most striking about 
- the current surge of protest is the degree 
to which it teenacts in matters of style and 
“structure the great heresies that have as- 
sailed. the: religious establishments of 
"other ages. “The sun shone,” Samuel 
Beckett writes in the opening passage of 
Murphy, “having no alternative, on the 
nothing new." - 

- The forms of youthful protest at this 
time are many, and not all, of course, 
visible. But there are three clusters of be- 

haviour that are sufficiently coherent as 
` to suggest a central tendency in each, and 
to offer the possibility of analogies with 
earlier phenomena. 


Not Capture but Transform 


The most familiar-seeming, and for 
that reason possibly the most deceptive of 
the new tendencies, is that of the New 
Left itself. It is- familiar because it has 
taken a familiar form: the organization 
of a group defined by political objectives. 
Yet.in truth something profoundly new 


may be present here, for the object of the 


New Left is not to capture the system but 
to transform it. 

The older radicalisms were inextricab- . 
ly involved with things-as-they-are, and, 
owing especially to Marx's view of econo- 
mic determinism, they largely deprived 
the radical challenge to liberal capitalism 
of any moral basis: the system had a des- 
tiny that was working itself out regardless 
of any intentions, good or evil, on the 
part of mortals so innocent of the laws of 
economics as to suppose they, rather than 
things, were in the saddle. 

The Old Left was so utterly “material- 
istic" and "realistic" as to use those very 
terms to describe one of its defining dog- 
mas. As Richard Blumenthal, of the Har- 
vard Class of 1967, observed in the 
Nation, it is precisely this “crass material- 
ism" that the Students for a Democratic 
Society (S.D.S.) reject. 

It is precisely the “dehumanizing” of 
modern society that they resent. Society's 

“main and transcending” concern, Tom : 
Hayden writes, "muet be the unfolding 
and refinement of the moral, aesthetic 
and logical capacities of men in a manner - 
that creates genuine independence." 

However that is to be achieved, Blu-: 
menthal adds, it is not likely to be by way 
of “a house in the country and a two-car 
garage." The movement is purposely 
“anti-ideological, even anti-intellectual.” 
It is precisely that rational commitment 


_ to logic and consistency that these young 
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persons abhor. | 

Of late they have set about building 
things called “independent power bases” 
among the poor, but the. striking fact . 
about the famous Port Huron Statement 
adopted by S.D.S. in 1962 is that it 
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barely, and then only indirectly, touches 
on problems such as poverty. 

It is addressed exclusively to middle- 
class intellectuals and college students: 
the “people of this generation, bred in at 
least modest comfort, housed now in 
universities, looking uncomfortably to 
the world we inherit.” The world about 
them was so content with material afflu- 
ence as to suppose it had attained stabi- 
lity, where in truth there was only 
stagnation. ` 


Enthusiasm vs. Reason 


The theme of the Port Huron State- 
ment is that men must /ive, not simply 
exist. “Some would have us believe that 
Americans feel contentment amidst pros- 
perity—but might it not better be called a 
glaze above deeply felt anxieties about 
their role in the new world?" 

Man, they declared, had acquired a 
role of consumer rather than creator. His 
capacity for love, for creativity, for mean- 
ingful relations with others was being lost 
amidst the machinery of government. 

S.D.S. proclaimed a social system in 
which men would not only share one an- 
other's fate, but participate, each one, in 
shaping that destiny: “We believe in gen- 
erosity of & kind that imprints one's 
unique individual qualities in the relation 
to other men, and to all human activity.” 


For such a goal the Gross National : 


Product is indeed a crude indicator of 
SUCCESS. 


Who are these outragéous young 
people? I suggest to you they are- 


Christians arrived on the scene of Second 
‘Century Rome. James Anthony Froude, 
in his great Victorian essay “Origen and 
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Celsus," gives us a glimpse of that world 
in his reconstruction of the mind of the 
Epicureen Celsus, a . contemporary of. 
Marcus Aurelius. Celsus composed a 
tract concerning the illogicalities and 
misstatements of fact in Christian doc- 
trine of such apparent force that the emi- 
nent theologian Origen himself undertook 
to refute him. 

The second century was not unlike the ` 
twentieth. It was a tolerant world that 
knew too much about itself to expect 
words and déeds invariably to conform. 
*Into tbe midst of this strange scene of 
imposture, profligacy, enthusiasm and 
craving for light," Froude writes, **Chris- 
tianity emerged out of Palestine with its 
message of lofty humility.” — _ z 

Who were these 'Christiatis? "They 
were first of all outrageous. They were . 
“bad ci-izens, refusing public employ ` 
ment and avoiding service in the army;  - 
and while...they claimed toleration for 
their own creed, they had no toleration 
for othe-s; every god but their own they 
openly called a devil..." They had no 
temples, no altars, no images, and boast- 
ed just that. 

“Fataers and tutors, they say, 2 are e mad 
or blind. unable to understand or dó any 
good thing, given over to vain imagina- 


tions. The weavers and cobblers only are - ` 


wise, they only have the secret of life, they 
only can show.the way to peace and 
happiness" ^ ` 

` "Of learning they had little and cared 
less. Noz had they a great interest in res- 
pectable people who observed the ruleŝ-of ` 


‘society end tried to keep it running; they 


cared orly for the outcast and miserable. 
To be a sinner, they seemed to say, was. 
the one sure way to be saved. They were 
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altogether of a seditious and revolution- 
ary character. 

Such people were a bafflement to Cel- 
sus. If he spoke bitterly about them, he 
observed, it was because he was bitter. 
One can imagine him thinking; if not 
quite putting to paper, “Do they not see 
how precarious is the balance of things; 
how readily it might all be brought 
down?” He was every bit an admirable, 
reasonable man. . l 

“He considered,” Froude writes, “that 
human affairs: could be best ordered by 
attention and obedience to the teachings 
of observed facts, and that superstition, 
however accredited by honourable objects 
or apparent good effects, could only be 
mischievous in the long run. Sorcerers, 
charlatans, enthusiasts were rising thick 
on all sides, pretending a mission from 
the invisible world.” 

Can there be any mistaking that the 
New Left speaks to the rational, tolerant, 
reasonable society of the present with the 
same irrationality, intolerance, and un- 
reasonableness, but possibly also the same 
truth with which the absurd Christians 
spoke to Imperial Rome? 


Crisis of Identity 


The young people of the New Left 
know what they want. A larger, more 
diffuse group can best be described as 
knowing what they do not want, which is 
what they have. These are so-called alien- 
ated students of the present generation. 


The psychiatrist Seymour L. Halleck re- ` 


cently described them as “existing in a 
state of chronic identity crisis. . . . (their) 
constant cries of ‘Who am I, I don’t know 
what I believe, I have no self? are accom- 
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panied by anxiety which, while subdued, 
is nevertheless pervasive and relentless.” 

Affluence means nothing and the in- 
crease in personal freedom that comes 
with growing up is as much as anything 
a threat to which the individual responds 
with “a peculiar kind of apathy and 
withdrawal... . Having failed to develop 
an internalized value system which allows 
him to determine his directions in life, he 
is paralyzed when the external world 
removes its guidelines and restraints.” 

Such persons, Dr. Halleck reports, 
will occasionally involve themselves in 
campus protest movements and sustain 
the interest for a short while, but not long, 
which is perhaps just as well since “when 
he does become involved with the activist 
groups he can be characterized as the 
most angry and irrational member of that 
group.” Sex and drugs are outlets, but 
joyless ones. They have everything, but 
nothing works. 

: Have we not seen this person through 
history, turning away from a religion that 
was failing him, rejecting its laws and 
opting instead for standards of conduct 
derived wholly from internal personal 
resources? The object of a liberal secular 
society being to induce human happiness, 
it more or less follows that those who 
reject it will choose to be unhappy and 
evoke their spirituality in despair more 
than ecstasy. 

Nathan M. Pusey, the president of 
Harvard University, has voiced his own 
serious doubts about “the idea that the 
way to advance civilization is to start 
over," but one cannot deny the attraction 
of just this view for persons who find 
themselves inexplicably not getting from 
society exactly those satisfactions society 
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most confidently promises them. 
Nirvana Now 


Of course, far the most visible of the 
new protestants are those who do not 
protest at all, who simply smile, wave 
daffodils, cover the walls of their quarters 
with graffiti suggesting we “Legalize 
Living,” and wear their own variety of 
: campaign buttons, the quintessential of 
which demands, with purest obstinacy, 
“Nirvana Now." 

These are tbe hippies. Lilies of the 
field. Bearded and sandaled, they live on 
air, and love and, alas, drugs. They seek 


not to change our society, but simply to. 


have nothing to do with it. They are in 
quest of experiences wholly mystical and 
internal on the one hand, and tribal on 
the other. The modern American style of 
the effective individual functioning in a 
coherent but competitive society is not 
for them. 

‘Supposing all this to be so, does it 
matter? I believe it does. In the first place 
these persons matter: they number some 
of the fine spirits of the age. A liberal 
must regret the loss of belief in another as 
much as a decent churchman would. In 
the second place, these youths are trying 
to tell us something. It was Chesterton, 
surely, who described heresy as truth gone 
astray. 

Thus it is possible not only to sym- 
pathize with the new protest, but to see 
much that is valid in it. At the same time 
we are required to note that which is 
dangerous. The protest movement is like- 
ly to grow rather than otherwise, for the 
educated middle class from which it 
draws its strength is growing, and will 
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soon be the dominant American social 
group. 


The Politics of Disruption 


Moreover, the forms of protest are 
likely to have a striking impact for the 
very reason that their object is not to 
redirect the system, but tó disrupt it, and 
this is never a difficult thing to do. It is 
entirely possible that this disruption 
could bring to power the forces of the 
right, and for some this is'indeed an 
avowed strategy. f 

When a member of the Cabinet came 
to Harvard as an invited guest, but under 
arrangements that did not suit them, the 
students of the New Left took possession 
of his person. Such tactics in the early 
days of Fascist Italy appalled civilization. 
They are not less objectionable on the 
Harvard campus. 

The traditional radical Tom Kahn has 
described the New Left as “panic dis- 
guised as moral superiority” and others 
have noted how that panic subtly induces 
a fascination with violence—the most 
grievous of all possible liberal heresies. 

To see history as an earnest evolution 
from primitive superstition to rational 
liberalism, is a simplicity that will not 
much commend itself to anyone any 
longer. Yet I would not reject the theme 
of J. H. Plumb’s new series, The History 
of Human Society, “that the condition of 
man now is superior to what it was." 

Things are better, and where they are 
best is in the liberal industrial democra- 
cies of the North Atlantic world. I hold 
these regimes to be the best accommo- 
dation to the human condition yet de- 
vised, and will demand to know of those 
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who reject it, just what they have i in mind 
as a replacement. ` 
. Men who would anid the system may 


" 


speak: but they . must be answered. The `` 


‘less ‘than soul-stirring belief of the liberal 


- in due process, in réstraint; in the rule of ` 


` Jaw is‘something. more than a bourgeois 


mechanism. Tt involves, I argue, the most ` 


. profourid ` petception of ‘the nature. of 
human . 
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the frailty of nian and the persistence of 
sin and failure; it is in the deepest har- 
mony with the central tradition of Judeo- 
Christian theology. It is not a belief to be 


society meh has yet ‘been 


‘frittered away in Siete to a mystique - 


of youth. 

What we must n first. of all is listen. 
Young people are trying-to tell us some- 
: thing. They are probably right in much of 
` what they say, however wrong their pres- 

criptions for righting matters. Then we 
` must respond. 
I American liberalism needs to brine its 
commitments in balance with its resour- 
ces—odverseas and at home. Some years 
ago Robert Warshow noted that “So 
much of ‘official’ American culture has 
been cheaply optimistic that we are likely 


almost by reflex to take pessimism as a 
measure of seriousness.” - 

It is just this unthinking encourage- 
ment of bloated expectation that leads 
young persons to compare forecast with 
outcome and to conclude that hypocrisy 
and duplicity are at work. What is asked 
of us is honesty: and what that requires is 
a great deal more rigour in matching our 
performance to our standards. It is now 


I _, the only way to maintain the credibility of 
^». Precisely: in its A of- : 


those standards.. 

The foundations of popular confide 
ence in the American system are proving 
to be nothing like so solid and enduring as 


the confident liberal establishment has. 
supposed. The ability to respond to-signs - 


of danger is the essential condition of 
the ability to survive. It is not too much 


. to declare that our ability is now being 


tested: it is always being tested. 


If we respond well to these signs of ; 
danger—and if we find a meaningful role - 


in helping to transform the system for 
those who now attack it—we are likely to 
evolve a society of considerable nobility. 
But the first requirement is to acknow- 
ledge that what we have so far made of 
our opportunity is very much less than 
we should have. 
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š Professor. Lewis, who teaches American Studies at Yale University, 
‘ts the author of “The American Adam” and “The Picaresque Saint,” a 
study of the rogue or outlaw characters in-American fiction who defy. 
the conventions and P approved by most of their countrymen. — 
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WHEN WILLIAM JAMES died on Au 26, 
:1910 the Boston Evening Transcript refer- 


red to him as “the greatest of contempó- 
rary Americans.” Certainly he was one of 
the greatest. At least two of his books— 
The Varieties of Religious Experience and 
Pragmatism—are among the living mas- 
terpieces of American literature; and at 
least two of his essays—“The Will to 
Believe” (1896) and “The Moral Equi- 
valent of War” (1906)—not only retain 
their compelling interest, but are of in- 


creased importance and relevance this’ 


very year, this very week. 


. He was also, of course, a noble pion-. 


eer in “mental science" and psychic re- 
search; a prose stylist of high distinction; 
and for long years a major and enormous- 
ly influential force, with George Santa. 
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yana and the others, in what James called 
the “genuine philosophical universe at 
Harvard." Most of all, perhaps, he was a ` 
leading citizen and one of the most potent 
personalities in that astonishing republic, 
the James family (to adapt his brother 
Henry’s phrase)—one of the three or four 
most:remarkable families in es country' S 
history. . 


A principal ‘merit of Gay Wilson. . : 


Allen’s crowded and constantly informa- ` 
tive biography is Mr. Allen’s well and . 
newly documented account of that family, 


and his demonstration: that; for all its =. - 
immense intellectual . vigour, it was a -.... 


‘family beset by personal calamities and - 


` disorders. William himself experienced ' 
eye trouble and nervous strain from the . 
` .time he was 18, and was prey to various 


kinds of physical and mental tormént on 


and off for 50 years thereafter. 
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. But he became a devoted husband and ' 
` alovingfather, with a marvellous fund of 


sheer humanity. The latter is repeatedly 
evinced in the jaunty classroom techni- 


‘ques, in anecdotes and letters. . 
Especially memorable.is the picture 


"of "America's greatest philosopher taking 


"E 


`- his wife and four children to Europe. in 
1892, and writing back.to a friend in comi- . 


` éal despair that “to combine novel anxie- 


.. ties of the most.agonizing kind about your 


children's education, nocturnal and diur- 


. ¿nal contact...with their shrieks, their 


quarrels, their questions, their rollings- . 


about and tears...to combine these 
things (I. say) with a. holiday for. oneself. 
is an idea worthy’ to emanate from a 


_lunatic asylum.” 


place in some Poe for 


And ‘there are the really extraordi- 
nary letters he wrote’to his dying father 
and his dying sister. James deserves a 
those 
alone. 

Beyond this, there are the mind and 
spirit of the man, and his courage. It was 


' -bisown experience of interior devastation, 
that led to the inquiries that culminated - 
first'in the long delayed but epochal . 


Principles of Psychology (1890), and then 


* to‘the.more énduring Varieties of. Reli- 
gious Experiénce (1902). It led to‘his in-' 


sistence, regarding the latter, on “a sphere 
of life largér and more powerful than our 
usual consciousness," the impulsions 
from which “melt our hearts and com- 
municate significance and value to 
everything." 

No less splendid and no less pertineit 





was James’ articulate revulsion from the 


“barbaric patriotism” espoused by Con- 


gress in 1898, and his lecture urging a 


“moral equivalent" for the wars let-loose 
" by mankind’s destructive instincts—a 


lecture which, Mr. Allen quite rightly 
declares; rested on the same diagnosis and 


proposed the same cure involved in 


President Kennedy: S plan for the Peace 
Corps. - 


that lay at the heart of James’ philosophy, 
his psychology, his religious thought, and 


"his public and pedagogical posture. This 
` was'ihe conviction, -arrived at in the 
-anguish of his severest Crisis and then 


writ large in Pragmatism (1907) and A 
Pluralistic Universe (1909), that the indi- 
vidual does have some real measure of 


freedom, that he is not the helpless victim 
` Of history.or of some absolute fixity in the 


nature of things. It was his developing 


- doctrine of “indeterminism.” 


In this view, “actualities seem to float 
in.a wider sea of possibilities from out of 
which they were chosen; and somewhere, 
indeterminism says, such possibilities 
exist, and form part of the truth.” ; 

That is a metaphysical statement, but 


also a moral and political statement; and 


it says that there are options in life, how- 
ever limited. I can think of nothing we 
need to hear more. Gay Wilson Allen has 


Above all, there. was the E TAR : 


4 


7 


earned, our gratitude by showing that-~ 


William James may well have been a man 
for all seasons; he is certainly a man for 
the terrible and bewildering season that is 


‘upon us. 
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